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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE EIGHTY-FIRST EXHIBITION—1849. 





46 the first Monday of 
May, as usual, “the 


ibition” was — 
to the public, the Friday 
and Saturday preceding 
see 


The Exhibition of 
1849 differs in no re 
spect from that of either of the ten or twelve 
preceding. We miss from the walls, as usual, a 
few established favourites ; others contribute but 
little; others again appearin all theirstrength ; and 
we perceive, here and there, satisfactory and safe 
proofs of on-progress on the part of those younger 
aspirants for fame upon whom must depend the 
future of British Art. The character of the 
Exhibition is, then, just what it has always been : 
a “show” of the works of the Royal Academy 
(the only great monopoly left us of the many 
bequeathed by the wisdom of our ancestors) 
augmented by the voluntary contributions of 
sundry British artists; that is to say, the whole 
of the Profession throughout the empire, aux- 
iliary to the privileged and fortunate “ Forty !” 
Those who love Art, who earnestly desire to 
extend its salutary influence, and especially to 
promote its welfare in Great Britain, will look in 
vain—and with deep regret—for any evidence 
of rational movement and wise reform to in- 
dicate, on the part of the Academy, a spirit 
in harmony with that which distinguishes the 
age. The noblemen and gentlemen who dined 
in the “East Room” of the Royal Academy 
on Saturday the 5th of May, and saw assembled 
there a number of eminent and prosperous 
artists, brimful of hope—whose labours of the 
past year had been, generally, well recompensed, 
and to whom “the line” had now secured the 
additional compensation of fame—such visitors 
little knew how many “sick hearts” were on 
the outside of these beautifully furnished walls 
—how many struggling painters were starving, 
literally, while professional magnates feasted 
with munificent patrons. 

It is this year as it has always been: “ want 
of room” is the poor excuse for crushing many an 
aspiring, hopeful, and anxious spirit—of dragging 
back many who are on the high road to fame; 
and of engendering bickerings, heart-burnings, 
and antipathies, which are equally fatal to health 
of body and of mind.* We might furnish scores 








* The public have been informed throw Pol 
Reports that one rejected contributor 9 the Ro val 
Academy—an artist named Evans—has been so mad (for 
= can only attribute the act to madness) as to commit a 
roe wll upon Mr. Knight, the Secretary of the 
mr Cae ee 8 evidence, at Marlborough Street, 

“A circular was sent round to those artists whose works 
could not be accepted. Mr. Evans sent works to the 
Academy, but they could not be exhibited, and a printed 
, dreuler, in the usual form, was sent to Mr. Evans. On 
as evening of April 27, about eight o'clock, witness, while 
neneed with the council, received a message from one of 
ee porters of the Academy, who said a gentleman, named 
-vans, wished to see him on the subject of a letter he had 
—. Witness told the porter there must be some mis- 
ve as he had himself written no letter to Mr. Evans. 
Afterwards, thinking that some mistake might have oc- 


of cases—of those whose offerings have been re- 
— altogether, and of others whose works 
ve been effectually blighted by ill places— 
which might carry conviction to the honoured 
guests of the Academy, that no public Institu- 
tion exists in more 0; to those 
changes which “ eighty-one” years have rendered 
necessary, and of the policy of which no second 
_— can be, by any possibility, entertained. 
e have so frequently dwelt upon this topic, 
that we may now content ourselves with a 
" remark—arising out of impres- 
sions derived from the Se ntelgetins emaetein 
we visit an Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
of a character unchanged and consequently 
unimproved. We have still the Octagon hole; 
the lines of paintings over the miniatures and 
architectural drawings; the lines of paintings 
close to the ceilings and touching the floors ; 
and among the pictures thus condemned, we 
may, as usual, recognise some of the best masters 
of our school,—in more than one instance of 
masters of whom the most p’ rous member 
of the Royal Academy might take lessons, with 
benefit to himself and advantage to his Art. 
Nay, we may ask, in passing, which of the mem- 
bers has not taken lessons from the works of 
Mr. J. D. Harding, one of whose perfect produc- 
tions (a picture, small in size, and singularly 
delicate in subject and in finish) has been placed 
at the top of the Architectural room? Is it to a 
sin of omission or of commission that this 
accomplished artist is to attribute the — y 
circumstance under which he makes his pu Te 
appearance in Square !—whereto, un- 
luckily for him, he sought a removal from less 
stately but more comfortable apartments adjoin- 
ing—in Pall Mall East. Is it by accident or 
design = ex George Harvey, one — best 
painters of the age, appears as an “ over-door ” of 
the West Room? aa 
We may allude to these cases, because 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Harvey are removed by 
professional rank and by general esteem, from 
all danger that might follow exposure; but 
artists less firm in their seats cannot bear the 
notoriety of their condemnation, neither can 
they dare to quarrel with those in whose hands 
is the destiny of their lives; but Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Harvey are by no means the only painters 
who have been thus put down—for a p : 
while of the hundreds of the excluded (more for- 
tunate perhaps than those who, like Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Harvey, have been publicly proclaimed 
“incompetent”) there are,as we well know, many 
whose works would confer honour upon the 
line in the East Room, where the brilliant as- 
sembly of honoured guests met on the 5th of 
May to congratulate and rejoice. 

e are weary of this theme, but we dare not 
cease to recur to it until some change for the 
better shall be effected in the Royal Academy. 
We say again, that if its members were in ear- 
nest to desire “more room,” more room would 
be found for them; but we also again say, that 
so long as there is in Trafalgar Square space 
sufficient to display to advantage their own pic- 
tures, so long will the Academy abstain from 
efforts by which that space might be so aug- 
mented as to exhibit to equal advantage the 
pictures of all artists who desire and deserve 





cnrred in the delivery of the circular, witness determined 
to see Mr. Evans, who was a perfect stranger, and explain 
anything that might require explanation. Witness went 
into the hall, having fortunately taken the precaution to 
put on his hat, in consequence of the ness of the 
weather. Witness saw Mr. Evans, and, in reply toa 
uestion, said he had not sent a letter to him. he de- 
t produced a circular, and asked if his name was to 
it? Witness replied it was, but the circular did not come 
from him individually, but as the organ of the society. 
The defendant, in a violent manner, desired to have “ no 
—— shuffling,’ he wanted a direct answer. Witness replied 
he could no longer bandy words with the defendant; if 
the defendant wished for further information, he would 
itin the clerk's office. Witness turned to leave the hall, 

t on hearing a step following, and the words ‘shuffler 


ition within the walls of the only National 
of British Art. 

Our present business, however, is with the 
Exhibition—as we find it. We are not without 
that the members of the Royal Academy 

at no very distant period, see how greatly 
they may advance the Arts and their own 
in’ by a more liberal policy than that 


i oo i yee in ~ Academy, 
which wi ike the safeguard and the glo 
of British Art. _ 

The present Exhibition consists of 1841 works, 
including 145 works in sculpture, forced into 
the miserable “gallery,” against which there 
have been useless protests without end. It is 
however only just to observe, that this year there 
is a very striking improvement in the placing 
of the works here ; there is nothing like confu- 
sion, each of the principal sculptures is well seen, 
and the visitors are not em in narrow 
passages. The exhibition of pictures is on the 
whole encouraging. It may not be an advance 
upon that of last year, and certainly not upon 
that of the year pi ing; but it sustaine the 
character of our school, and is enlivened, if it be 
not elevated, by some two or three of the issues 
of the trials at Westminster Hall. Our leading 
artists have essayed nothing new—they have 
gone on as they have gone on always ; the major 
part being content to “ dwell” in those “ decen- 
cies” which are more profitable than iving : 
but the young men are supplying proofs of a 
better and more aspiring spirit ; they show that 
they have been reading and thinking, and not 
confining themselves to a library of two books. 

These introductory remarks may for the pre- 
sent suffice; some such observations have ap- 
peared necessary, ere we proceed to our duty of 
reviewing the collection. 


No. 7. ‘Monsieur Guizot,’ N. Morrez. These 
features are so well known that the title might 
have been dispensed with. The cast of habitual 
thought which prevails in the expression is 
precisely that of the reality. The colour is 
somewhat foxy and the surface of the flesh over- 

hi 


t. 

No. 8. ‘Henrietta Maria in distress relieved 
by Cardinal de Retz,’ A. L. Eco, A. The sub- 
ject is from Miss Strickland’s “Lives of the 
Queens of England.” The passage which is quoted 
describes a visit paid by the Cardinal to the 
Queen when “her last loaf was eaten and her 
last faggot had been consumed and she was 
destitute of the means of purchasing more.” 
The unfortunate Queen is seated on the right of 
the composition, and the Cardinal occupies a posi- 
tion facing the spectator, and is speaking of the 
relief which he causes to be brought—provision 
for her table and wood for her hearth. Besides 
the Cardinal and the Queen there are two or 
three other figures. In conception of character 
and pictorial quality this is a production of a 

igh order. About the centre of the com 
sition is a window which shows a wintry day 
without. This induces sympathy in the priva- 
tions of the suffering Queen, but for which 

too much has been sacrificed. i 
No. 10. ‘Fruit,’ Mns. Harrison. A composi- 
tion of black grapes, leaves, a pine, and other 
items, all presented with a feeling which we 
havo sence, soap eaeenes Ne Ne 


Art. 

No. 12. ‘ Ti Fort—Wind against Tide.’ 

C. STANFIELD, 7 ney ing a picture 
ing @ prospective up river, specta- 

tor having Tilbury Fort immediately on his right 

at a point of the river close to the Essex shore. 

The immediate objective consists of a hay-barge, 

—a telling craft on canvas, a 

with two figures, an Indiaman at anchor, a 
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all the fulness of life, but the other parts | 
sted by di this is'a | 
icture, but we presume 
te denestned as he appenred. 

the Prince Metter- 





perfected. 

No. 23. ‘Religions Controversy in the time | 
of Louis XIV.” A. E.mons, A. An admir | 
able subject for the display of character of | 
that description which it is the forte of this | 
artist to delineate. It is derived from 


“Louis XIV. et Son Siécle,” being a passage in |i 


which is mentioned the resolution of the king | 
“to employ only good Christians in public 
situations,” meaning thereby good Catholics ; | 
which, being publicly announced, it was not | 
unusual for those infirm of faith to institute | 
religious discussion in their own houses. The | 
subject of the picture is as emphatically pro- 
nounced as any subject can be. @ discussion | 
is proceeding between a Huguenot clergyman and | 
a Capuchin; on the left is seated a cardinal, | 
but he is too young for Mazarin. Near him is | 
the inquiring and hesitating lord of the mansion, | 
and on the left are the female and other branches _ 
of the family. The Protestant preacher sits | 
collectedly, referring to his bible, but hearing | 
at the same’ time the intemperate arguments of 
the Capuchin. This figure is a carefully studied | 
development of argumentative essence; the 
head is beautifully painted, its legible characters — 
bespeak self-possession and extraordinary deter- 
mination of pampece And not less powerful in | 

are other impersonations ; in | 
every part of the picture we are met by an | 
assertion of savoir faire which distinguishes this 
work as an emanation of mind far exceeding | 
everything that has yet been exhibited under | 
this name. 


No. 24. ‘Avenue of Limes at Hatfield,’ J. 
Mippteton. In execution, composition, and 
chiaroscuro, this work great merit ; | 


No. 28. ‘A Ruin of a Monastery near Bou- 
logne,’ E. J. Copnerr. A small picture showing | 
the ruin, associated with trees, which are kept | 
down im tone, insomuch as to contrast very | 
strongly with fake, tat the effective sky. The 
materials are slight, but they are subjected to a 
treatraent which yields a result, that in forcible 
description, we have rarely seen 

No. 29. ‘Sketch from “Nature.” 
A «mall ( 
glimpse o' 


; J. Lrwt. 
leture, the subject of which is a | 
sylvan scenery ; the trees are beeches | 


| best efforts of the artist, and the animals 


| vated; it is a deduction from a 


Scorers 


| practised portrait painting 


with their Autumn foliage, which may be a 
spirited 
and full of truth. 

No. 31. ‘Portrait of R. J. Wyatt, 
length, very simple in treatment. The subject 
itn hinctedip andhaceempented a small 

The portrait is characteristic, but it is defi- 
cient in force. 


trifle too hard, but the chequered light is 
Rowe’ S. Peance. A ammall bald 
Sculptor, , 8. A 
clay 
sketch which he may be to be study- 
No. 36. ‘Portrait of the Right t Hon. the 


his pewer is mere manifest in masculine por- 
traiture. 


No. 37. ‘Clearing off after Sunset,’ T. 8. 

ee 
company with this eminent expositor of bucolics. 
Taurus, however, is not this time in the ascen- 
is given to a mileh cow, 


“Est via sublimis ccelo manifesta sereno, 
Lactea nomen habet candore notabilis ipso— 


that is, it presents a raised mound, which, 
together with the entire region, is called “lactea,” 
as being admirable pasture for cows. The sun- 
shine effect in this work is equal to the very 


There are other animals, especially two sheep, the 
fleeces of which light up with admirable effect. 


No. 41. ‘Among the Lynmouth Hills,’ ‘ H. J. 
Townsexp. A small picture, representing a 
romantic piece of scenery, the principal fea- 
ture of which is the rocky bed of a mountain 


No. 42. ‘Sunday Morning,’ T. Crater. A 


family, an aged man, is reading the bible; this 
is the best figure of the group. The composition 
is treated in the usual firm manner of the 


painter. 

No. 43. ‘Omnia Vanitas,, W. Dycz, RA. A 
Magdalen, of whom only the head and bust are 
given ; a skull is before her, and she looks up- 
wards with much intensity of expression, The 
style of this picture is at once severe and ele- 
pure source 
without the slightest indication of infirmity of 
pu . 

No. 44. ‘A Mountain Stream,’ H. Jursum. A 
small picture, richer in sentiment than any- 
thing we have seen by the same hand. The 
material consists simply of a thread of water 
Sa 

y & grow trees, on 
the left of whi are seen the distant hills where 
it takes its rise. An exquisite feeling pervades 


No. 48. ‘A Portrait, W. Boxaun. A half 
nals gue of a ; the i 

ith fine feeling ; the 
tion, but the pose wants relief. 

No. 53. ‘Portrait of Sheridan Knowles,’ W. 
Traxscnow. A life-sized figure, represented 
seated ; the features are felicitous in their re- 
semblance to the original. 

No. 54. ‘ Portrait of Mrs, Fraser,’ E. Dusurs. 
The name and works of the elder M. Dubufe 
are well known in this country; he has long 
with success in Paris. 





'a work in that department of Art, 





This is a full-length, life-sized his 
representing the lady cabeaal aay ae i 
dress of excellent taste, enriched 
silk, as a study of material, is most : 
the features are pai with infinite care. 
work is a beautiful example of the 
the French school of it painting. 

No. 55. ‘Seene from Henry VIIL, C. R. 
a ee ting ai the fourth scene 
of Henry i with a 
company of maskers and —. enters 
and salutes Cardinal Wolsey, by whom the royal 
— is, of course, ised without difficulty. 

e king leads Anne Bo and these two im- 

rsonations occupy the centre of the grouping. 

e picture is distinguished by valuable points 
of this painter's practice, but the subject is by 
no means a grateful one. 

No. - Ne age J. pepe es RA. The 
“sympathy” exists between a sleeping colt and 
its dam: the former lies exten Some te 
grass, while the latter stands dozing. This is 
the best picture that has lately been executed 
by the venerable painter. 

No. 60. ‘Amoret Chained,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
This is but a life-sized head and bust; there is 


othing wh to di Amoret from 
yoo = may 4 ighly feliigoun ane diepiag 


No. 62. ‘Portrait of Sir William 





the feeling of freseo, must be po 
there is in the execution what could not > 

. * f, ; to account for which it 
=a that the fresco will not 
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Corn’ Albany, and others, Cordelia has 
— favour of a division of her love be- 
tween her father and her future husband, to 
which her father replies, swearing by all the 
“ operation of the orbs ”"— 
“Here I ~ all my pe jo pg 

And asa stranger to ios and me, 

Hold thee from this for eyer,” &c, 
The old man’s effort lifts a load of years from 
his frame; equally with his eyes and his lips he 
expels his daughter, while he presents his crown 
for equal division to his sons-in-law. The whole 
of the characters have been assiduously studied: 
ingenuous ression would not more become 
the features of Goneril and than would a 
sinister aspect suit those of Cordelia. To the 
narrative every item of the composition is made 
to contribute in language so intelligible that the 
subject is at once declared without a title. 

o. 73. ‘Portrait of H.R.H. Prince Albert— 
intended for presentation to the University of 
Cambridge,’ e R. Say. This is a ——— 
portrait, presenting the Prince in 
robes. ample draperies are relieved by a 
red curtain, and the dais upon which the Prince 


stands is also covered with red. The of | the 


the figure is easy, and the situation ma: 
to be that of addressing an assem “rl 

No. 76. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ D. Macnzz. An 
abandon is communicated to Sore 
senting the lady leaning against a table. 

rtrait is high, but the head seems to be care- 

ully drawn and judiciously coloured. 

No. 77. ‘Mrs. Entwisle, F. Grant, 4, Very 
equeathie in expression, and particularly rich in 
colour, . 

No. 80. ‘ Waiting for a Customer,’ E. Anmi- 
Tack. A comqenee < : in — cos 
tume, brought forward in eeling of a forei 
school. Two men, a woman, and to ae 
dren are variously grouped in the picture, and 
so perfectly accurate is their nationality in 
costume and feature that they must have 
studied with much care from marked 

No, 8L. ‘The Wreck Buoy,’ J. M. W. Turner, 
RA. This artist follows as nearly as he can the 
“good old plan” of Scott—that of selecting 
titles, which merely as titles, convey nothing 
to the “ courteous” either of the book or 
the picture. The spirit of the canvas is a rain- 
bow effect at sea, and it is inly the best of 
his late productions When we lose sight of 
passages of objectionable execution, and these 
works are reduced to black and white, they are 
frequently more pleasing in such simple ele- 
ments than in the compounded form of pictures. 
A variety of vessels are here distributed on the 
water, all more or less aiding the effect. On the 
left the sky is closed, and the immediate part of 
the picture lies in shade; the rain-cloud stoops 
upon the waters in a manner which renders it 
difficult to account for the rainbow. It is, how- 
ever, there—the second in all its gorgeousness— 
yet again the contracted span of the arch is 
difficult to understand; but not so the chiaro- 
seuro, dispositions and depth, which are all 
eloquent in description. The nearest undulaticns 
are not sufficiently transparent to save the per- 
spective from question. But let no man speak 
of the beaux restes of this great artist, who writes 
on this canvas— 

4“ a te 
ja ieheareen tom, 
ow Ww 
pe affliction, jot hie take his haste. os 
yr mm a my tree hath felt the axe, 

_No. 83. ‘Trusty Tomkins appearing before 
Sir Henry Lee,’ C. Lanpsegr, R.A. The subject 
18 supplied by a passage in “ Woodstock,” be- 
ginning “As he ho the military 
abandoned his screen, and Shikine for 
ward,” &c. The old cavalier, Sir Henry Lee, 
and his daughter Alice, are seated, and according 
to the text, Trusty Tomkins stands before them. 
The characters are rendered with so much accu- 
racy that the source of the theme is at once 
evident. 

No. 84. ‘The Crochet Worker,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
The head and bust of a girl sedulously oecupied 
according to the title. There is certainly great 
facility of execution in the work, but. it is not 
advantaged by proximity to the eye. ; 





No. 85. ‘Charles , Esq., RA.” H. W. 
PICKERSGILL, R.A. The Eure io of the aise of 


dress. The — by a 
vivacious ex a resemblance 
to those of the emit sad "The eke 


remarkable lour. 

No. 90. ‘Mrs. John Walton,’ Mrs. Carrenrer. 
she lady wees & deem. of epimaen. weteah, the 
depth of which, with the i 


py Rape Re ge mpnceento t, much 
is highly relished by the butcher's boy, and 
another who is resent as @ It is 


| 


is attended by two women of his nation, and his 
horse stands near this group. The incident is 
set forth with good taste, and reads well. 

No. 102. ‘Francis, the Son of William Beck- 
ford, Esq.,’ J. Sant. This, as a portrait, is one 
of the most original compositions we have lately 
seen. The boy is upon cushions in a 
manner widely differing from the commonplace 
of portraiture. The head is painted with much 
firmness. 

No. 107. ‘ Life's Tlusions,’ G. F. Warts. This 
is a large picture,—the title is illustrated by 
an allegorical ee a the panne “4 
human pursuits is poi own, y 
in one Ad oak where a Lays 
in ly of p our is — a 
bu le. Ho ben arrived at the brink o the pre- 
cipice to which the gaudy bubble has led him, 
and, Curtius-like, he plunges forward, though 
not with a motive so worthy. Others are driven 
by their various vanities te the dread brink ; 
and on the left of the composition, and forming 
its principal feature, appears a female figure 
ascending. These impersonations have not the 
fear of the demons that rae a Sy which 
operated upon the adventurer fifth bolgia, 
when in company with the ten. Their demon 
drives them on—they see 


E quanto nell’ atto acerbo, : 
Con ali e sovra i pie leggiero!” 


No. 108. ‘The Forester's Family,’ E. Lanp- 
SEER, R.A. This charming picture sets forth in 


— an 





f 
i 
: 
; 


No, 113. ‘Fortress at Orvieto, in the Roman 
States,’ T. J. Exmore. This is also a small pic- 
ture, presenting an extensive view, bounded by 
eka ne My ‘li 1 

its 

No. 115. ‘Il Tempo del Camovale,’ © Lanp- 
SEER, R.A. The subject is a girl looking from a 
window, whence, we may suppose, she views the 
crowd below. The features are expressive of 

No. 116. ‘A Study,’ R. F. Apranam. A small 
study of the head of an old woman, which is 
drawn and painted in very close imitation of 
nature. 


fi : 
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The material is ex- 
impossible to 
tranquillity of 


forced than in the other. 
tremely commonplace, but it is 
praise too highly the profound tran i 
the whole scene. The sails ae in idle indul- 
gence, not a whisper of the “felon winds” is 
heard ; and the glassy surface of the tide is un- 
ruffed by a single ripple. The Dutch and their 
dirty water were never more worthily celebrated ; 
the picture has only to be seen in Holland—then 
will the artist be immediately elected burgo- 
master of some place ending in dam. 

No. 131. ‘A Glade in the Forest,’ T. Cres- 
wick, R.A. From the nature of its composition 
the subject is of great difficulty, and this may 
be considered to be confessed 7 the artist him- 
self, from the extreme care of the pencilling. 
On the right stands a group of trees, the leafage 
of which is described in a manner more light 
and feathery than we have before seen in these 
wirks. The masses are deep, judiciously broken, 
and harmoniously coloured, disclosing the season 
to be that immediately preceding the sere ma- 
turity of the leaf. In the more distant trees of 
the lett there is little massing, the structure 
of the trees is shown, and the thinner foliage 
touched with much delicacy. This is, perhaps, 
the most finished of the painter's works. 

No. 132. ‘A Mother Praying to the Madonna 
for the Recovery of her Sick Child,’ P. Wi- 
uiams. We see but few of the productions of 
this artist in consequence of his being settled in 
Rome; but of those that have of late years 
been exhibited, his present contributions are 
the best. This picture shows an Italian 
woman who, while holding her sick child, 
tells her rosary before an image of the Virgin. 
The work is extremely brilliant in colour, and is 
executed with a finish singularly careful, but in 
the face of the mother there is an absence of 
that kind of expression which should accompany 
earnest prayer. The title of another picture is 
“ The Italian Mother,” which is equally careful 
in treatment, and not less bright and harmonious 
in colour. 

No. 135. ‘Women Bathing, W. Mutreapy, 
R.A. This is a comparatively new genre— 
that is, the artist has never before, we believe, 
essayed the nude. The picture presents prin- 
cjpally a halflength female figure with ,the 
Wack turned to the spectator: she stands nearly 
up to the middle in water, and other figures are 
grouped near her. When we remember the 
beautifully elaborate academy studies of the 
artist, they afford a key to the feeling of this 
essay. The outline is somewhat too severe in 
some parts, and the colour is not quite the out- 
door colour of the nude. The distant figures 
are also in tone and colour equal to those of 
the principal, and this brings them up to the | 
eye with equal power. The interest of the work 
fis diminished by the absence of a face in the 
picture. We admire a well-painted back, but | 
this picture will not be so highly appreciated as | 
those of the Primrose family :— 











“ What, shall King Henry be a pupil still, 
Under the surly Public's governance ?” 


This may not be, for we think the painter will 
not again paint the nude. 

No. 139. ‘A Royal Party at a Ferry,’ J. W. 
Gass. This is hung too high to be examined, 
but its general effect is that of a composi- 
tion of much merit. The period is that of 
Charles I., who is himself present waiting with a 
party of followers, until the ferryman obeys the 
summons of one of his people, who calls him 
from the other side of the river. The costume 
has been carefully studied, and, as far as can be 
determined, the whole is distinguished by much 
spirit. 

No. 140. ‘The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pol- 


a Passion,’ C. R. Leste, R.A. The quality of 
expression in which this painter excels is emi- 
nently shown in this work, which is a worthy 
continuation of the “genteel comedy” series 
that has won him the distinction he enjoys. 
It is more careful in detail than many that 
have preceded it, and there is not a in 
the whole that does not contribute to the spirit 
of the scene. The incident takes place in 
a sumptuously decorated room, the tone of the 
enrichments of which being deep, affords abun- 
dant means of relief for the figures. The duchess 
is seated at a table on the left, and facing her is 
the duke, overcome with immoderate laughter 
at the —_ transport of the chaplain, who 
is precipitately leaving the room with violent 
gestures, and features disturbed with anger. Don 
Quixote is on the right of the duke ; he wears a 
red cloak, and has risen with excitement at the 
observations of the chaplain; Sancho is by his 
side—the same interesting and valuable person 
whose acquaintance we have already made on 
preceding occasions. He is as pungent as his 
own proverbs, a veritable stereotype of some 
Sancho that this artist must have ever about 
him. The duchess turns and looks after the 
chaplain, a ruddy and well-conditioned person, 
who is shaking the dust from his shoes with a 
violence that gives considerable movement to 
his robes. The decided manner in which this 
figure is placed upon the canvas clears up the 
whole composition into much brilliancy. 

No. 1438. ‘ Aliwal, an Arab charger, the pro- 
perty of Sir Henry G. W. Smith, G.C.B., and 
ridden by him at the battle of Aliwal,’ A. 
Coorer, R.A. A small picture, presenting only 
the horse, which is drawn with a perfect know- 
ledge of the distinguishing points of the varieties 
of the equine race. 

No. 144. ‘Helena, C. L. Easttaxe, R.A. 
This is a head and bust bearing the impress of 
that purity of style which characterises the pro- 
ductions of this artist. There is no aspiration 
after ro xaAov in its vulgar acceptation. The 
subject is derived from “ All's well that ends 
Well,” and the conception suggests the lines— 

m Tt were all one 

That I should love a bright particular star 

And think to wed it,—he is so above me, 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Must I be comforted,—not in his sphere.” 
This appears to be the text, for the realisation 
sets aside the succeeding dialogue that occurs 
between Helena and Parolles. 

No. 149. ‘ Portrait of Her Grace the Duchess of 
Bedford,’ C. Smrra. The figure is presented in 
profile but the head is turned so as to show 
the three-quarter face. The lady is standing, 
and wears the robes of a peeress, but the work 
is hung high, insomuch that the detail is not 
discernible. 

No. 151. ‘ Lugano,’ C. Sranrrenp, R.A. This 
is the town situated on the lake of the same 
name, the capital of Tessin in Switzerland. The 
place at a distance looks like a miniature city of 
palaces, ‘but we are placed here on the brink 
of the lake at the entrance to the town, a 
position which at once dispels any such illusion. 
The houses run from left to right, with many a 
picturesque architectural gem sparkling in the 
retiring line ; the whole shut in by mountains, 
which rise gradually from the water's edge. 
There are in the foreground boats, figures, and 
more movement than is seen there; but we 
would not have one object removed. The 
solidity, finish, and colour of the picture are 
ee all praise. 

Yo. 153. * * * E,W. Cooke. 
“Thou hast the sunset’s glow, 
Rome, for thy dower, 
Flushing the Cypress-tree, 
Temple and bower.” 








lock, Lord Chief Baron,’ F. Grant, A. This por- 
trait has been — for the County Hall of | 
Huntingdon. he figure is seated, wearing 
robes of scarlet, which in some degree overpower 
the colour of the face. The features are full of 
animated expression. 


These lines stand in the place of title to this 
am, which presents a view of a portion of 
tome, with the Tiber in the centre of the com- 
position, on the right of which are seen the 
castle of St. Angelo and the Vatican. The time 





No. 141. ‘Scene from Don Quixote, Part IL., 
Chaps. 31 and 32. The Duke's Chaplain, after | 
attacking Don Quixote for his Devotion to | 
Knight Errantry, and Sancho for his Belief in | 
his Master, reprimands the Duke for encou- | 


raging their Fancies, and leaves the Company in | 


is evening, and the buildings tell in strength 


| against the warm sky, which by the way is 


charged with clouds in greater number than we 
think is generally found over Rome. This is 
the best we have seen of the Italian subjects of 
the artist ; it is a picture of great interest, but the 
comparison between these Southern subjects 





and those gathered on the shores of the N 
—? not a little insteastive-to:tho:velesu 
min 


No. 158. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Thomas Todd’ 
C. Baxter. A small head and Last. The 
features are qualified with beautiful colour, and 
are extremely vivacious and penetrating in ex- 
pression. 

No. 159. * * * F.R. Pickeasar, A. 

“—_Ciree with the 8 th 

iy Da Sr 

as , wou! 
And lap it in Elysium . er: —_ 
So says Comus of his witching mother, who is 
here the centre of the ory ~ oor of her own 
kind—but we believe not a word of what Comus 
says of the society into which she was admitted — 
le and her friends were company too good 
for her. Here, however, she is quickening even 
~ ai ges pee ed “moist vows,” and 
ind, a choir of nymphs are ing under the 
shade of the trees. The a etn meno 
and disposed with good effect. In execution 
and valuable quality this work is much superior 
to others that have been exhibited by the same 
artist. In the treatment of the sky, and the 
objective, there is allusion to the e ted isle 
of Circe. We humbly submit that by dispensing 
with this, the effect had been yet improved. 

No. 166. ‘Mrs. Claypole—Cromwell’s favourite 
Daughter—on her Death-bed at Hampton Court, 
admonishing him to repent of his Sins and 
Guiltiness,’ C. Lucy. In this composition the 
two figures are of the size of life. Mrs. Claypole 
is sitting up in bed, earnestly addressing her 
father, who is seated at the foot of the bed, on 
the left. Although we do not see the full face 
of Cromwell, yet the resemblance declares him 
at once. The artist describes him as a peculiarly 
rugged character, violently acted upon by an 
irresistible touch of nature, for in excess of 
emotion he covers his face with his hands. The 
narrative is clear in every passage, but the 
subject is perhaps better suited for a smaller 
canvas. 

No. 168. ‘Swanilda, accused of Crime, is ex- 
posed to be killed by wild Horses: she is innocent, 
and is caressed instead of injured bythe Animals,’ 
G. Jonss, R.A. The same subject has, we believe, 
been exhibited by this artist as a drawing. It is 
now reproduced as a small oil sketch, in which 
Swanilda appears surrounded by the horses. It 
is spirited, and remarkable for fine colour. Near 
this hangs No. 173. ‘A Sketch for an Altar-Piece,’ 
by the same hand, composed from St. Matthew, 
chap. xxvii., verses 51 and 52, describing the 
miracles that attended the Crucifixion of our 
Saviour. This is also small, but admirable in 
colour and effect. 

No. 169. ‘Sun and Shadow,’ R. Reponave, A. 
This appears to be a piece of green lane scenery. 
The foreground is shadowed by trees, between 
and beyond which, we have glimpses of the 
sunny fields and the airy distance. It is one of the 
largest works of the class of subject we remember 
to have seen under this name. The masses of 
foliage are finished in a manner which seems to 
have been acquired by painting earnestly from 


nature. 

No. 171. ‘A Slide,’ T. Wensrer, R. A. Never 
upon canvas was such a Gordian knot of adven- 
turous youth before tied. The slide imme 
diately traverses the picture, and one of the 
sliders having fallen, many others have been pre- 
cipitated upon him ; some of whom are laughing, 
others remonstrating, and one is remarkable for 
the howl that he raises about his almost broken 
arm. The cry is still—“they come!” and many 
are dreading the fearful descent. There is less 
colour in the picture than in others of the 
artist, but in expression and description of boyish 
character there is no work of its class com le 
to it. The composition involves nearly fifty 
figures in every diversity of pose; some ex 
tremely cold, others warm with the exercise of 
the slide. The sky is clouded, but it is, never 
theless, a bitterly freezing day ; so cold that even 
in the sight of the smoke from the village 
chimnies there is some little comfort. 

No. 174. ‘The Stream at Rest,’ R. Reporav®, 
A. One of those shaded passages of river 
scen which this artist renders with such 
eaten truth. The water is a dark and deep 
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pool, the proper home of some tyrant jack; it bez in 6 sedi jackal, playing the vinlln to the picture, the production of those days when he 
is shaded by trees an with w “aoe Ses Sn an een eee yee Seng eile ie. agpngea 


rank grass. The sentiment of the picture is 
charming, and the execution masterly. 

No. 177. ‘The Chevalier Bayard wounded at 
Brescia,’ J.C. Hoox. He is extended upon a 
couch, and by him are seated the two ladies to 
whose charitable attentions he was much in- 
debted for his recovery. It is an extremely 
graceful composition, rich in the charms of 
colour and character. The face of the chevalier 
resembles that of Francis L in some degree; 
the features, together with those of the two 
ladies, are remarkable for lifelike truth. In 
general colour the work is striking; the asso- 
ciations of hue support each other irably. 

No. 178. ‘* * * *, W. Erry, R. A. 


“ Gather the rose of love 
While yet 'tis time.” 


A small picture ypraeis two half-length 

figures, a lady and gentleman ; the former 

plucking a rose, the latter adi ing her. This 
icture, although slight in execution and in- 
erior to others on these walls, has still that in it 

which, by the professor of the Art, is i 

as the emanation of a master. 

No. 179. ‘Portrait of Shaw Lefevre, Esq.’ 

J. Watson Gorpon, A. This artist possesses two 
enviable gifts—he knows how to light his faces 
for the best effect, and has the power of realising 
that effect on his canvas. The head of this 
figure is most successfully endowed with thought 
and ent. 
No. 180. ‘The Eve of the Battle,’ N. J. Crow- 
Ley. A lady, surrounded with military appoint- 
ments, prays for the safety of her husband or 
lover ; the face is expressive of deep emotion. 

No. 183. ‘ Mrs. Fraser Grove with a favourite 
dog,’ T. M. Joy. This is the semblance of a very 
charming lady ; a portrait subject, of which the 
excellent artist has availed himself with his 
usual skill and judgment, The work is admir- 
ably painted, the pose easy and graceful, and 
the expression very life-like. No. 146. ‘ Portrait 
of Miss Juliana Somerset,’ is another work by 
the same artist, and is a production of consider- 
able merit. 

No. 186. ‘Portrait of Halil Aga Risk Allah,’ 
W. Mappox. This is the likeness of a Turkish 
officer ; he is presented standing in a pose of 
relief, and resting his drawn scimitar on his left 
arm. He wears the fez, and the rest of his 
costume is national ; the head is a careful study, 
characterised by thought and inquiry. 

No. 188. ‘Sir Guyon (fighting for the Virtue 
of Temperance) under the Conduct of his 
Spiritual Guide, destroys the Enchantments 
that have tempted his Companions from their 
Duty,’ T.Uwins, R.A. This is a large picture, the 
subject of which is not of the class usually 
exhibited under this name. The particular 
passage here illustrated is from Spencer : 

“The constant paire heard all 

Yet swerved not, but kept their forward way 
Through many covert groves and thickets close, 
In which they éreeping did at last display 
That wanton lady and her lover lose, 
Whose sleepie head she in her lap did soft dispose.” &c, 


Sir Guyon, who is panoplied in a suit of steel 
plate, novia arrived in sight of the lady and 
her “lover lose,’ who is disposed according to 
the letter of the verse, contemplates them in a 
stooping attitude, his conductor standing by 
him. The light falls upon the more distant 
agroupment—the two figures are canopied by 
a drapery raised by attendant Loves, a. graceful 
and classical arrangement. A remarkable part 
of the picture is the armour of Sir Guyon, 
which is painted with extraordinary success. 
Every part of the composition abounds with 
pointed narrative, insomuch that the allegorical 
argument is distinctly legible. 

No. 189. ‘A Gust of Wind and Rain,’ A. W. 
WituaMs. This is a small landscape of extra- 
ordinary excellence. It is a river-side view, 
with a few pollard willows, on which And the 
water the wind acts with perceptible violence. 
The sky is dark with driving clouds and rain ; 
in short, the descriptive truth of the whole is 
beyond all praise. 
~ 0. 192. ‘A Village Genius,’ Miss J. MactEop. 

© scene is a cottage interior, in which appears 


moe colour and composition in the pi 

o. 193. ‘The Ogwen Lake, North Wales.’ F. 
R. Lez, R.A. A large picture, but not com 

of the material usually selected by this painter. 
The mountains which rise from the water's edge 
form a principal feature in the work, as occupy- 
ing the centre breadth of the upper part of the 
canvas. The immediate foreground is the rocky 
shore, which continues to the left until its im- 
portance is diminished by distance. The scene 
is susceptible of much grandeur of effect ; but 
the artist prefers the simplest daylight phase. 
The water and lower portion of the work are sub- 
stantially laid in, and serve by their force to 
throw off the more distant — 

No. 195. ‘Hethernett Church, Norfolk, J. 
Srark. Of the church we obtain but a glimpse 
through the trees which rise immediately before 
us, on each side of the lane leading to the 
edifice. The perspective and chiaroscuro di 
sitions are Ss of truth in thi 
picture, which has the appearance of having been 
carefully elaborated on the spot. The manner 
of the foliage and the breaks, which occur every- 
where in it, are points that suggest comparison 
with the careless and ineffective manner of sur- 
face-painting, which prevails too much in leafage. 

No. 196. ‘The Free Church, E. Lanpszer, 
R. A. This is a scene from the heather braes of 
the far north ; a section of a Highland congrega- 
tion, consisting of an aged herd, his equally aged 
wife, their daughter, and the other members of 
the family—two sheep-dogs and a terrier; and 
hence the freedom of this church. The freedom 
of the land, some, like the Mavis of Ayrshire, 
would interpret in another way. 

“Scotland, my auld respected mither, 

Tho’ whiles ye moistify your leather, &c. : 
Freedom an’ whisky gang thegither. 
Tak aff your dram.” 

We may therefore accept thisasan improved accep- 
tation of freedom which since the days of Burns 
has “ marched,” as our French neighbours say. 
The dogs here have the place of honour ; we are 
not sure that it is not intended they should be 
upon the table; however, they accompany the 
ed dame, while the old man stands without 

e pale of their society. The decorous conduct 
of the animals is most exemplary, and the ex- 
pression of one (perhaps the sermon is long) isa 
triumph of Art. The head of the old man isa 
profession of deep devotion, and that of the old 
woman is beautifully painted in reflected light. 
We observe in the picture that the execution is 
much more free than we have been accustomed 
to see in the works of this artist. The head of 
the herd is a study of Rembrandtesque character. 

No. 205. ‘The Summons of the Conclave,’ 8. 
A. Hart, R.A. This a composition in which the 
figures are life-size. The title is literally ren- 
dered ; the summons being conveyed to a car- 
dinal by a monastic servitor, who waits the 
opening of the missive. There is a third person 
present, the secretary of the cardinal, but it is in 
the last-mentioned impersonation that the inter- 
est centres ; his head is a fine study ; he opens 
the letter thoughtfully, and his manner of doing 
so at once e the attention of the spectator. 
The work is brilliant in colour. 

No. 206. ‘Venus and Adonis,’ J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A. A work that will bear comparison 
with the best. of its class that ever emanated 
from the bt apne school. — artist has 

through many changes, having grown up 
ae force in a> We never heard of him 
inac is state—do not believe that he ever 
was a ing; no register of his birth is 
extant, and we have no faith in stories about 
his ever having made cheap water-colour draw- 
i His reputation has been high, time out of 
mind, and here is proof that he lived in the light 
of Giorgione, and was the friend of Titian and 
Paul Veronese. This is a landscape subject; 
Venus is lying in the shade on a is 
very badly drawn, but so much the better. 
Adonis holds his dogs in leash (these Veronese 
himself put in afterwards) and is taking leave. 
The trees were rubbed in by Titian and worked 
upon by Mr. Turner, and hence an invaluable 








Tin "Egura ying ¢ &Aeie 

Miwouns. 

erg To 
Who would say that this picture was executed 
by the same hand, as, for instance, the other in 
this exhibition, or even those all-beautiful Vene- 
a Thus in more than one way has 

C) 





Tried what his credit could in Venice do.” 

No. 207. ‘The First Born,’ C. W. Corn, R.A. 
This is a group of of the size of life, 
consisting of a child asleep on a bed, over which 
the father and mother stoop with affectionate 
solicitude. The face of the mother, lighted by 
reflection, is an admirable study. 

No. 211. ‘Salvator Rosa’s Studio,’ C. Sran- 
FIELD, R.A. The title describes at once the 
picture. A composition of wild and rocky 
precipices, animated by groups of the fierce 
men who supplied models to the “savage 
Salvatore.” In the centre of the composition 
yawns a cavern, the home of Salvator, who 
ae Stee ee ee 

etching the picturesque and iron-c res 
of his friends, and the rugged features t. 
world they lived in. A brow of rock overhangs 
the cavern, which, with its feathery vegetation, 
is painted with infinite care. Beyond this the 
mountains rise into the region of snow, the 
entire scene being one admirably conceived in 
realisation of the subject, 

No. 217. ‘Sunborough Head, Coast of Zet- 
land—with the French Corvette “ Prevoyante ” 
retiring from the Protection of their Iceland 
Fishery, August, 1847—The Fitful Head in the 
Distance, J. Scustky, The picture is kept low 
in tone, with a view to forcible effect, and the 
result is attained. The water is well painted, 
and the ship is skilfully drawn. 

No. 220. ‘The Breakfast,’ W. F. Wrruerinc- 
toy, RA. This picture is of a character 
superior to those which have been recently 

ibited under this name. It isa =e 
of a oom + a principal of w a 
wo! example of an yr yeoman, is 
occupied in the discussion of the “ breakfast,” 
which has been brought to him by his wife and 
children. His salle is the open fields, and his 
“state” anewly felled log of timber. The 
whole presents a picture of self-evident truth. 

No. 224. ‘The Interior of a Highland Inn,’ 
A. Coorer, R.A. Two apartments are shown, 
the nearer is common to man and beast, as we 
find it occupied by a horse, goats, and other 
animals, together with human members of the 
family. In the other apartment are seen two 
sportsmen, refreshing themselves. It has the 


oy of a reality. 
as 0. 225. Portrait of Mr. Serjeant Thompson, 
late Recorder of Beverley.’ J. P. Knient, R.A. This 
is a work of rare exce , it is uncommonly 
werful in effect, and si ly rich in colour. 
t will be classed among best of the works 
of its author. 

No. 233. ‘Head of a Jew—a Portrait,’ J. H. 
Mituincton. This small canvas has the appear- 
ance of being a work of some merit, but in con- 
sequence of the chilling of the varnish it cannot 


be seen. 

No. 235. ‘Interior of a Highland Cottage, from 
sketches made on the spot,’ Exiza Goopatt. A 
very small picture, wera (| coloured, and 
possessing the characteristics 0 high quality. 

No. 237. ‘ A Peasant of Auvergne,’ C. CHAPLIN. 
This is a small sketch of an old woman, broadl, 
marked with the feeling of the French schoo 
The figure is entirely unaccompanied, low in 
tone, but forcible. 

No. 239. ‘ Mount, Merden Park, Surrey 
J. Wisow, Jun. The subject is oy a 
section of a beech avenue, the foliage of whi 
enihanty Sopa te The ground is in shade, 
ch 


Stones, a Study in North 
Wales ;” both of pictures are productions 
of much excellence. 
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Benjamin, at the sight of which he ina 
state of to his brothers. steward 

a hic! . 
nan also Ta ete cha- 
racteristics from the reliques found in 


the the Nile. 
Ra 4 ‘The Countess of Zetland,’ 


ean 
esi 


the composition of the 
_——- is masterly. In the 

of the roof is seen. 
‘& Gleaner, J. Hows. A girl 
the result of her day’s labour. The 
animated in expression, bright in colour, 
well supported by the hues of the draperies. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 251. ‘The Forest of ny F. —& el 
snaw. This is a large picture, but, nevertheless, 
it is too high to be satisfactorily examined. A 
acreen of trees traverses the canvas from the 
left. The feeli veh th nna remind _ 
spectator of the Dutch painters. Itis 
qualified by depth, solidity, effective dispositions, 

much earnestness of execution. 

No. 257. ‘ at Home,’ R. Rormwett. 
A domestic circle, consisting of figures of the 
size of life. These are a lady and her children, 
the former reading to the latter. The picture is 
not, so striking as others lately exhibited 
by ter, but it is distinguished by much 

the usual excellence of his works. It certainly 
is not an advance: we have looked in vain of 
late years for the fruit of which the artist's early 
career gave promise. 

No. 258. ‘Grasmere,’ W. F. Wrrnentneton, 
RA. In this picture the sentiment of the verse 
is successfully rendered— 

“O vale of Grasmere! tranquil and shut ont 

From al} the strife that shakes a jarring world.” 


ne aang the lights of the sky and 
the shades of the earth, the lake extends from 
the nearest section of the composition, leading 
eae wy ee mountains which con- 
fine the view. The foreground is traversed by 
@ gleam of sunshine forced into effective light 
the strong tones by which it is surrounded. 
poetic feeling prevailing throughout the 
picture is an expression of infinite sweetness. 
No, 259. ‘Old Friends, R. B. Davis. These 
friends are a grey horse, a brown cob, and some 
fox-hounds. The animals are well drawn, but 
the pi is uniformly low in tone. 
0. 260. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ T. W. Macway. 
A mal! half-length, seated, of which the face is 
— with much nicety of touch and sweetness 


No. 262. ‘Om the Hills—North Wales,’ S. R. 
Peacy. The nearest of this picture are 
ifully light and feathery touch. 

t, and the impress of 


EF 
i 


extraordinary spirit, abound- 
ing with those youthful sunmy faces which we 
Sind only in the works of this artist. A circle of 
young villagers is seated under the shade of “ the 





Village” as any of its neglected primroses—we 
mean of Goldie himself—as a contemplative 


spectator. 

No. 266. ‘La Esmeralda,’ W.Gusm. A life 
sized half-length figure, beating a tambourine, and 
dancing, as we usually see the character repre- 
sented. The subject is readily determinable. 

No. 260. ‘ Lear and Cordelia,’ H. Lz Jzuns. 

“Had you not been their father, these white flakes 

Te keeqpen appiaas the jousiog ints, 

° 

To stand against the deep thunder?” &c, 
Lear is extended on a couch in his tent, and 
Cordelia bends over him, Ye touching his 
hair, as she soliloquises. © physician stands 
on the left, and the musicians beyond the couch. 
The features of Cordelia are an expression of 
the most moving tenderness, and the figure of 
the physician is a study of Attic taste. It 
is evident that the mind of the artist is —_ 
imbued with the essence of the antique, whi 
cannot contribute truthfully in any extent to 
the persone of such a play as this. e drapery 
of Gordelia is yellow; we may observe that had 
it been a suitable tone of red it would have told 
more harmoniously and brilliantly against the 
bluish-grey drapery of the old king. 

No. 270. ‘ Three Versions of one Subject,’ W. 
Erry, R. A. These are three heads presented in 
the manner of the famous portrait of Charles the 
First. The studies are those of a female head, 
the centre full face is looking up, the others 
respectively in profile and three-quarter face. 
The lineaments of the centre head are interest- 
ing, but those of the others 

No. 2738. ‘ boys at a Roadside Alehouse,’ 
J. CoLLinson. is co’ ition is crowded with 

of whom those of the Italian boys are 

the least icuous. The circle comprehends 

ns of all ages, busily canvassing Pio Nono, 

oan d’Are, Cupid and Pagcho Napoleon, and 

perhaps, Ric Cobden. e scene is rendered 

with much spirit, and the characters individually 
with becoming truth. 

No. 277. ‘Cattle returning from the Mea- 
a F. eat R.A., and T. 8. Coopmr, R.A. 

is is a canvas, presenting a scene par- 
tially closed on the right by a large tree over. 
hanging a stream at which the cattle are coming 
from meadows on the left to drink. The leafage 
is painted with careful solidity and of a tone 
less lively than usual. The cattle have the 
benefit of all the skill and experionce of the 
latter-named artist. 

No. 278. ‘A Friend,’ J. F. Droxsss. The 
interpretation of the title is, that the subject is 
a member of the Society of Friends. He is 
presented at full length, seated, the figure being 
cireumstanced in such a manner as to give 

foree to the head, to which also has 

communicated a tone of thought that at 

once challenges the attention of the , 
It is a work of a very high degree of merit. 

No. 279. ‘Sycamore Trees—a Southerly Wind,’ 
W. EB Diowron. This picture is evidently the 
result of earnest stud , but it is bung so high es 
to place it beyond reach of examination. 
The effect of the wind upon the trees is realised 
with mueh felicity. 

No. 282. ‘ Rotterdam,—An October Morning,’ 
J. Houtanp. This appears to be the best of the 

ictures of northern subjects that have lately 

treated by the artist ; but we must express 
surprise at the place to which a picture of this 
class should be raised. 

No. 284. ‘ Drawing for the Militia,’ J. Parmar. 
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more depth of thought—a 

the means of characteristic iption than any 

other work we have seen ibi the artist. 
No. 285, ‘The Temple of F Fortune, 

with the Acqua Felice; W.Lnrron. The class 

of subject lately ; this: artist and his 


MAT g 


71, D. Roperts, R.A. A stupendous work 
of Art—it must have been in contemplation for 
years. The local knowledge of the artist has 
supplied him with the scenery around Jerusalem, 
and the city has been laid out and the super 
structure raised according to plans of its ancient 
state; but the labour and study necessary to 
such a process with such a result, displays a 

to which in this kind of composition no 
imit may be affixed. A collation of the com- 
position with the acknowledged dispositions of 


examination, but we have not the space to do 
justice to the picture in this way. The spec 
tator overlooks the city on the side of the 
temple, and from a point which shows its extent. 
ho cigs wap-eeninhcn Sais SSeS 
until the beginning of September, @ par: 
ticular time represented seems to be after the 
capture of the fortress Antonia. A portion of 
the Roman forces oceupy the near heights, and 
thence operate upon the devoted city, which is 
fired in several places. The picture cannot we 
think be less than twelve feet in length, ar 
portion of this large field is without its particular 
interest. It is a production which can never 
be surpassed in interest, and is the greatest work 
of the painter. 

No. 291. ‘ Portrait of Mehemet Ali,’ T. Brie 
stocks. This picture, besides its 
work of Art, which are considerabl 
interest ; it is the latest portrait 
most remarkable men of the age. 
been for some time resident in Egypt; 
ture supplies proof that he has no 
idler there ; that he has not impaired 
tion he had acquired previous to his is 

No. 292. ‘The Old Waggon Office—View 
Kent,’ G. A. Winr1ams. A small picture seem- 
ingly well executed, but placed too high 


No. 296. ‘Heavy Weather—Riding on a Lee 
Shore,’ J. W. CaRMICHAEL. A ship riding with the 
loss of topmasts, and almost among the | a 
a signal of distress flies in her rigging. “ 
description is very circumstantial, insomuc 
that we are all anxiety for her fate. We pray 
that she may hold her own till the turn of the 
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tide. The seapieces of this artist are always 
i portraiture (in shipping) 


with picturesque. 
Be eee 
A. JOHNSTONE. separated 
« ___. Chieftains forego ! 

T hold the first who strikes my foe ; 

Madmen forbear your frantic jar, 

What ! is the Douglas fallen so far?’&ec. 
he is now standing between them. With refer- 
ence to the other two, Douglas is an elevated 
conception. The spirit of the description is fully 


side scenery @ little above Chelsea. The water 
of the middle distance is judicious] i 

No. 308, ‘ Benjamin West’s First in Art,’ 
E. M. Warp, A. As the early histo 
is so well known, this story, we on 
say; ia that of his drawing from his 
child when desired to watch while 


and i 
flowers. To those who have read the life of 
West even carelessl a 
suggest the source of the subject. All 
ponents are justified by that propriety which 
characterises the works of the artist ; no young 
painter is a more assiduous student of nature, 
and none have laboured more successfully to 
combine sentiment with truth. 

No. 304. ‘A Quiet Bend of the Thames,’ 
A. W. Wittams. The material may be gathered 


than we can give. It is a small work, pre- 
senting the view under a clouded aspect; the 
feeling of the picture cannot be too highly 
ie a A Dan 
o. 306. * ce of Nymphs and Satyrs,’ 
8. A. Har, R.A, ie: 
“ Meanwhile the rnral ditties were not mute: 
Tempered to the oaten flute 
iwwugh satyrs danced, and fauns with cloven 
From the glad sound would not be absent long.” 
We have waited long for a subject from Lycidas, 
the most perfect imitation of classic verse in our 
language; and, with respect to its sentiment, 
there is nothing so tender in the Eclogues of 
Virgil,—nothing so entirely elegant in the Gree’ 
minor poets. Every line is suggestive of a 
imagery ; but our artists do not 
for themselves, and the selection of the theme 
in this case is indicative of independent research. 
A dance of satyrs and nym is not a new 
subject, and, if we remember the great ones who 
have dwelt upon similar compositions, it will be 
understood that there is no room for valuable 
originality. In a seene like this there is little 
choice between spirit and grace, the former must 
4 pe seer edge ie; as it is here, 
e is , and has been 
brought forward with ate ay 
No. 307. ‘ Portrait: of the Right Hon. Lord 
Rollo, J. WatsonGorpon, A. The composition of 
pe is ae and effective. relief 
e exemplifies the desirable ies of 
substance and sonat ness eng 
No. 308. ‘Loch Scene on the Newton Marshes 
— Dartmoor Hills in the distance,’ W. Wm.taMs. 
A bright daylight effect, painted with much 


No. 309. ‘Mr. Serjeant D’Oyley,’ J. Sarr. 
Portrait of an dinty pete which the 
head is one of the most successful studies. we 
have ever seen. 

No. 311. ‘Isabella’ J. BE. Mutam The 
works that have been exhibited under this name 
have already drawn forth unqualified eulogy 
at all hands. This picture is not less of 
praise than any of those that have it, 
and these are few, for the of the 
work is a young painter, but already rich in 


Robinson Crusoe,’ E. M. Warp, A. Robinson 
Crusoe was written by Defoe after he had been 
a political writer for thirty years, and even after 
he had been stricken by apoplexy. His reputation 
had however no effeet in procuring him a pub- 
lisher—the manuscript went the round “of the 
trade ”"—subject to the fate of “ Waverley,” and 
a score of other immortal works, the history of 
which is patent. We see here poor Defoe re- 
ceiving his manuscript (which, by the way, is too 
small for the first part of Robinson Crusoe) 
from a lounging puppy, seated at a desk—no 
doubt young Quarto, who is bound in silk, but 
“not lettered.” This-appears in the outer shop; 
while within we see old Quarto in a suit of plain 
untooled Russia, bowing to a noble authoress 
who offers him her manuscript, which he receives 
with pleasure. The subject, like all those of 
this artist, is judiciously selected, and the satire 
circumstantially carried out. It is the work of 
a high mind ; there is no ing on caricature ; 
yet, as in all the productions of the artist, it 
is as pungent as usual, 

No, 323. ‘ Portrait of the Rev. Edward Rice, 
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Sranviewp, R.A. The principal object here i 
an old tower situate at the water's edge, and 
hence the eye passes at once to the mountainous 
ridges which oceupy the right of the composi- 
tion. The left opens to the sea, which surges 
on the rocks in a heavy volume. The old 
machicolated tower is a most substantial repre- 
sentation ; among the nearest objective a a 


tion—two ladies and the astrol 
ing on the right reading the star of ane of the 

i ho, in alarm at what she hears, grasps 
of her companion. In every part of 
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No. 839. ‘On the Tiber—Porta Portesia at 
Rome, W. ey oe = sve nated 
this composition j emselves, even at a 
distance rie picture appears —— painted. 

No. 342. ‘Sabrina in the Hall of Nereus,’ C. 
Rowr. Poor Sabrina! Her Majesty's commis- 
sioners for the embellishment of the new Houses 
of Parliament, have been instrumental in calling 
her too often before the curtain. But we love 
these hacknied subjects, because variety makes 
them so difficult. There is, however, some 
justifiable originality here, but it is by no means 
gentlemanly in Nereus merely to— 

“ ——rear her lank head, 


And give her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectared lakes strewed with asphodel,” — 


and then retire to his chair in the corner. The 
composition is spanned by an arch, beneath 
which appears the water and a group of nymphs, 
secondary to those occupied in the foreground 
‘with Sabrina. In the composition there is too 
much parallelism of line, and there is a defi- 
ciency of beauty in the heads. The merit of 
the work is its conception. 

No. 343. ‘A Stream in the Hills, T. Cres- 
wick, A. The current, tranquil and apparently 
shallow, on the left, without addressing the 

e@ as the conspicuous feature of the compo- 
pition, which rises from the — fore- 

und, piling mass upon mass with picturesque 
coitieden. nthe whole is seen under shade, and 
although the’ subject is of the class usually 

inted by the artist, it is not one of his most 
felicitous efforts. 

No. 344. ‘ An Incident in the Life of Benjamin 
West, afterwards President of the ee Aca- 
demy,’ C. Comproy. This is the second version 
of the subject we have observed in this exhibi- 
tion, and is here literally rendered according to 
the spirit of the passage selected. It is a fine 
and very agreeable conception of the incident; 
the grouping exhibits much skill, and the minor 
details are all carefully finished. 

No. 347. ‘Hampton Court,’ G. Hiprren. A 
small picture, showing the garden front of the 
palace at some distance. The edifice is repre- 
sented with extraordinary care, but the effect 
of tlie picture is marred by the overbearing 
tone of the near trees. 

No. 348. ‘Garden Scene,’ J. D. Wrycrtetp. 
This is also a view of the palace of Hampton 
Court. We cannot but consider the subject 
ungrateful, but it is here treated with much 
sweetness. 

No. 349. ‘Coming of Age,’ W. P. Frrrn, A. 
This majority occurs Temp. nost. dom. Eliza- 
bethee Regine, and the rejoicings are participated 
by some sixty persons. e scene is the narrow 
limit of the court-yard of an ancient mansion or 
castle, and we see the young lord, on the steps 
of the entrance to the nght, receiving the hearty 
cheers of the assembled tenantry and retainers. 
He is accompanied by his father and mother, 
his grandmother is placed upon a chair near 
him, and at the foot of the steps is the family 
solicitor, a very business-like figure, announcing, 
from a legal document, to those who chose to 
listen, the prospects of the young lord. A bul- 
lock has been roasted whole in honour of the 
memorable occasion, and wine and ale flow in 
abundance. The variety of the characterism 
brought forward displays uncommon resources, 
and the solidity of execution prevailing through- 
out the entire work renders it in this important 
Tex superior to every thing that has pre 
ceded it from the same hand. Mr. Frith amply 
maintains his position, and establishes his right 


to the honour not long ago conferred on him. 


No. 354. ‘The Holy Family,’ W. Ourpnanr. 
This, as far as can be seen, is an imitation of the 
Giotteschi. Perhaps the picture may be too far 
removed from the eye to declare its valuable 
points, but we cannot see any good purpose in 
reference to a period so remote. 

No. 356. ‘Colly Dogs,’ E. Lawnsrrr, R.A. 
They are placed upon a heather bank on which 
their master also has been seated, having left 
his bonnet and bible in his place. He is still 
in sight of the dogs, for the attention of one of 

em is directed to him. The picture is as 
usual charming, but we observe less finish in the 
works of this year. 








No. 857. ‘The Awakened Conscience,’ R. 
Reperave, A. “Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red—when it giveth its colour in the 
cup,” &c. The subject is from the twenty-third 
chapter of Proverbs, and is of course treated 
allegorically. The scene is an landscape, 
in which is seen a man admonished by an angel. 
The wine cup is by his side, he looks at it with 
ashudder. The subject is original, and treated 
with t icuity. 

No. 359. Rotterdam,’ A. Mowtacve. A small 
picture showing the canal, with the cathedral as 
a principal object at the extremity. The sky 
presents a delicate atmospheric expression, and 
the general effect is forcible. 

No. 361. ‘Pécheurs des Cétes de Flandres,’ 
A. Coury. A small picture in which is intro- 
duced a group of figures, according to the title, 
but the arrangement and poses are too much 
those of a mise en scene. The manner is firm. 

No. 362. ‘Gipsy and Child, C. Duxzs. In 
pictorial quality this is the best picture that has 
ever been exhibited under this name. The skin 
textures are brilliant and mellow in hue, and 
well supported by the other parts. 

No. 363, ‘Mill on the Ogwen River—North 
Wales,’ F. R. Lez, R.A. This stream is an in- 
heritance of the painter; it affords associations 
of material equal in interest to anything even in 
the most vaunted regions. The mill is on the 
left, and the water-course it in descent, 
the stream being broken by numerous rocks. 
The effect is that of unqualified daylight. 

No. 364. ‘Rhodope, the Greek Cinderella,’ 
C. Lanpseer, R.A. This incident in the life of 
Rhodope is given by lian, who says, that while 
she was bathing, an eagle made a descent and 
bore off one of her sandals, which, having carried 
to Memphis, he dropped into the bosom of 
King Psammeticus as he was ee jus- 
tice. The beauty of the sandal exci his 
admiration, and having caused Rhodope to be 
brought to him, he married her. The picture 
describes the simple incident i the 
slipper; the eagle to the astonishment and 
terror of Rhodope and her attendants carries it 
off. The passage is a remarkable one, and it is 
here rendered with striking perspicuity. 

No. 365. ‘A Fresh Breeze,’ J. Wuson. A 
small picture, the treatment of which is limited 
to an expression of the title in the simplest 
form. We have therefore only a breadth of sea, 
on which is seen a boat making way under the 
“fresh breeze,” which is realised with great 
truth of effect upon the water. 

No. 366. ‘ Esquisse sur la Mort de l'Arche- 
véque de Paris—June 1848,’ E. Detrossz. This 
is by no means an agreeable subject for a pic- 
ture, and, if painted at all, could only be executed 
as a link of a public historical series. There are 
but few persons present. The wounded man is 
tended by insurgents and others, the objective 
of the surrounding locality being veiled in 
smoke. 

No. 367. ‘ Brook Scene with Cows,’ J. Dear- 
MAN. A small composition of the utmost sim- 
plicity, but coloured with much sweetness. 

No. 369. ‘ Banditti at Cards,’ J. H. Van DER 
Laar. The figures are small, but the picture 
derives value from its depth of tone. Two ban- 
dits are playing, they are sitting in profile, and, 
as spectators, some of their companions are 
introduced, but they are in deep shade. The 
chiaroscuro is perhaps artificial, but it is very 
forcible ; it is borrowed from examples of the 
Italian school. The picture is careful in execu- 
tion. 

No. 371. ‘Passing Showers,’ T. Creswick, A. 
This is an entirely open scene, in which a wind- 
mill appears in the near part of the composition, 
whence the eye passes over a wide expanse of 
country to the lower sky. There are two 
masterly results attained in the foreground of 
this picture; these are, the wet appearance of the 
ground, and the management of the light, show- 
ing that there is a clear portion of sky, not seen 
in the picture but reflected upon the ground. 
The rain cloud on the left is instanced with the 
most impressive effect. Fuseli, if he were living, 
would not approach this picture without his 
great coat Ba | umbrella. 

No, 372. ‘ The Destruction of Idolatry in Eng- 
land.—Coifi, the High-priest, on his conversion 





according to Sharo: 
Turner, is a locality a little to the east of York, 
which in Bede's time was called Godmundi 


country. 

No. 376. ‘The Children of George Smith, 
Esq.,’ Mrs. W. Carpenter. Two little girls, the 
one semi-nude, the other dressed in white. The 
picture is distinguished by that excellence which 
we have so often had occasion to eulogise in this 
lady's works. 

0. 378. ‘Subject from Tristram Shandy,’ 
Exmore, A. The passage here illustrated is “Leave 
we then the breeches in the tailor's hands, with 
my father standing by him with his cane, read- 
ing him, as he sat at work, a lecture upon the 
latus clavus,” &c. Thus we have the tailor 
seated at his window receiving instructions 
from the old es according to the title 
of the text. In this picture both heads are 
remarkably fine—that of the tailor possesses 
refinement enough for a deeply reading student; 
and in the other, which is seen in profile, we 
have seldom seen a more vivacious appeal. 
This picture is executed in a manner entirel 
free m affectation; the figures are we 
rounded and forcibly lighted. 

No. 380. ‘ The Dessert,’ J.C. Mertz. A small 
picture, modelled in every thing on the works 
of the genre painters of the northern schools, as 
Metzu and Sten It shows two ladies in 
ancient costume, one of whom is offering to a 
little dog a piece of biscuit. The picture is low 
in tone, but the di itions are judicious. 

No. 381. ‘* * *, F.8. Cary. The subject 
of this picture, to which there is no title, is a 
nun ing at a window. The head and bust 
only are shown; the face appears in reflected 
light, and is painted with a perfect apprehension 
of this effect. The study is highly successful. 

No. 382. ‘Othello’s First Suspicion,’ J. C. 
Hoox. Othello, overcome by conflicting emo- 
tions, has covered his face with his hands— 


“T will deny thee nothing: 
Wherein I do beseech thee grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myself.” 


The concern of Desdemona is impressively ren- 
dered, she Othello with painful surprise, 
and stoops by his side unable to penetrate the 
source of his affliction. The pose of neither 
figure admits of grace or dignity, but the cha- 
racter and circumstance point at once to the 


subject. 

Nos. 388, 384, and 385, P. F. Poouz, A. 
These numbers refer to three compartments 
in one frame, forming altogether work 
of considerable magnitude. The subjects are 
from “The Tempest.” ‘Ferdinand declaring 
his love for Miranda ’ occupies the compartment 
to the left. The scene is before the cell, and 
Ferdinand and Miranda are seated, while Pros 
pero stands in the shade listening to their com 
versation, but he is too near to + + the idea 
of concealment; a strong li ote j = 
figures from without. e subject 0 
cipal com ent is ‘ The Conspiracy of oe 
tian and Antonio,’ the particular poi \ 
frustration of the plot by Gonzalo ‘ane 
The persone of this scene are, 
and Antonio—Alonzo, Gonzalo, r 
cisco, “and others ;” but by a license, we fin 
ladies among the sleepers. The two principal 
figures occupy the centre of the composition, 
the others are dis in sleep on the green 
sward, and Ariel descends to the ear of 7 
zalo. In colour, the figures, sky, and all vl 
components are very powerful, and the — 
of relief forcible to a degree; but there ys 
the drawing peculiarities, which here and there 
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strike the eye. The subject of the right com- 

t is ‘Ferdinand and Miranda discovered 
by Alonzo at the entrance of the Cave playing 
Cheen? This picture we venture to prefer to 
the others, the union of parts is more perfect ; 
nevertheless, the series is uniform in qualifica- 
tions of a a order. 

No. 387. ‘ Plough Horses startled by a Rail- 
way Engine,’ Miss ~ ny wees Sonteratad is 
an extraordinary subject for selection by a ; 
it is, however, treated in a singularly i Aoteer A 
and spirited manner. 

No. 389. ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ A. M‘Innzs. 

“ When mournful I sat on the stone at my door, 

I saw my Jamie's ghaist—I could na it 

Till he said I’m come hame, my love, to marry 
Jamie accordingly presents himself to the 
wife of fald Habla Gray at the door of the 
cottage, and this is all can be distinctl 
seen, for the picture is distant from the eye. It 
appears, however, to be as carefully touched as 
the works of this artist usually are; and might 
have extorted from common honesty a better 


lace. 

z No. 391. ‘Hessian Girl and Cows,’ J. W. 
Keyt. The composition of this work is skilful ; 
the girl drives two cows down a descending 
road, which brings them in relief against the 
shade of a bank. The heads of the animals are 
admirably painted; itsomuch as to make the 
landscape look crude and neglected. 

No. $92. ‘ The Solitary Pool,’ R. Repcrave, A. 
We have, hitherto, seen no figure pictures by 
this painter ; the observation, however, does not 
escape us from any indulgence of the wish that 
there should be one silvan subject the less. This 
is a pond of clear water, surrounded and over- 
shadowed by trees; the haunt of the painted 
king-fisher, for the smallest of piscatores is the 
only sign of life we have in this luxuriant nook. 
Like other similar works of the painter, this 
seems to have been closely studied from nature; 
the water is deep and full of beautiful reflection, 
and the leafage is worked out with much fresh- 
ness of colour. 

No. 393. ‘Scéne d'Intérieur, E. Dewrosse. 
This picture is entirely in the feeling of the 
Dutch school, and without effort at originality. 

No. 395. ‘A Nook on the Coast,’ H. J. Towns- 
END. The subject is evidently rendered literally 
from nature ; it consists of a section of a rocky 
cliff on the seashore covered with brambles and 
weeds, which are all accurately made out. The 
view extends to distance, observing the line of 
the cliff, and forming on the whole a highly pro- 
fitable study. 

No. 397. ‘Innocence and Guilt,’ A. RaNKLEY. 
The contrast is shown at public worship in a 
country church, in a section of which we see a 
portion of the co tion, consisting, on the 
left, of the girls of the charity school ; the centre 
18 occupied by various figures, chiefly elderly 
women, and on the right we observe in an open 
pew two persons,—both young, habited in the 
extremity of fashion, that of the latter part of 
the last century. We presume that it is 
between the demeanour of the lady (one of 
- —_ Sonne and the earnest devotion of 
the humble worshippers, that the comparison 
is to be drawn; Phe is i some idle 
remark to her companion, and to attract his 
oe ay ornare her fan. As an illus- 

on of the e the composition i rhaps, 
obscure ; but in every other oe it Ss admir- 
able. The chiaroscuro has been studied with 
the best results, and the drawing and execution 
are unexceptionable. 
_ No. 401. ‘Sunshine and Showers—A Sketch 
in the Meadows,’ H. M. Anrnony. The compo- 
nents are of the simplest class, serving only to 
demonstrate the effect. The sky is charged with 
a heavy black cloud, represented with singular 
truth. The whole of the near composition is 
in shade, while the distance is lighted up by 
sunshine. Freedom and firmness are the charac- 
teristics of the execution. The work is another 
satisfactory proof of that high ability by which the 
name of the artist has already been made famous. 


” 


No. 403. ‘The Village Schoolmaster, F. 
ROOKS. This is the famous di “The 
D Vj we ous disputant of “ The 
“In ” the pastor owned 

For een So septs enmoatiiie 





eT ee at enamel lengthond Geantering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around,” 

His “ argument ” is addressed to the pastor, and 
his positions are supported by earnest gesticula- 
tion ; the vis verborum is all on his side, and his 
opponent has the of admitting him- 
self to be worsted. e others who perfect th 
grou : " 


& 


dep 

No. 404. ‘Sandpits,’ J. Lomein. This work 
is a triumph of art ; it is one of the purest gems 
that the English school has ever produced. 
The elements are of the most ordinary kind, but 
their beautifully compact disposition constitute 
the charm of this kind of simple material. The 
point of view is from a descending road, on the 
right of which are the sandpits, with much 
broken d. Beyond this we are met by 
the mi region, whence the eye to a dis- 
tance, ee touched and brought up 
with incomparable sweetness to the sky at the 
horizon. oe practice the artist has 
— a perfect mastery over transparent 
colour ; it has never before been used to this 
extent with such perfect success. We cannot 
conceive any thing more brilliant in landscape 
art than this picture. 

No. 405.* * * J.Giupert. There is no 
title to this work, but the subject is from the 
second part of “Don Quixote,” showing how 
‘ Master and Man alighted from their beasts and 
seated themselves at the foot of the trees.’ San- 
cho is already asleep, but the gadding thoughts 
of the knight keep him awake ; we see him in 
profile, his head tells against the fading light of 
the twilight sky. In considering this picture 
together with others that we remember by the 
artist, the comparison is incontestibly in favour 
of the present production—a work of very high 
merit. 

No. 406. ‘The Cuirassier’s Forge at Caen— 
Normandy,’ E. A.Goopatt. For a blacksmith’s 
shop, this interior presents the most picturesque 
association we have ever seen. It appears to be 
the remains of a church; on the right of the 
picture the light is admitted through a lofty 
Gothic window, and in the centre rises a 
large column, beyond which are _percep- 
tible the remaining arches of the edifice. A 
military blacksmith is working at the anvil, 
surrounded by the circumstances of his craft, all 
painted with exquisite nicety. The picture is 
admirably lighted, and every part of the work is 
wrought with the utmost vare. 


WEST ROOM. 

No. 407. ‘ Wise and Foolish Builders, G. Har- 
vey. The scene is on the seashore: the foolish 
builders, a company of schoolboys, having con- 
structed their of sand within high-water 
mark, their edifice is destroyed by the risi 
tide. Another set erect their structure beyon 
reach of the waves, but the picture is so hi 
that the manner of the execution is not 
cernible. It is, however, needless to say that 
the work is one of very great merit; it is a pro- 
duction of the chief painter of the Scottish school 
of Art—a school not second to that of London— 
it is his only contribution to the Academy; and 


it is quite to state that the excellent 
artist and highly esteemed gentleman was not 
likely to forward to the Exhibition a work un- 


y of him to send, or of his brethren in 
Art to receive. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, Mr. Harvey's most exquisitely beautiful 
work —“ Life’s Bubbles”—-was placed in the 
Octagon Room; this year his fate is a degree 
worse, for he stands above the door of the first 
(and consequently the worst) of the three rooms, 
just above where the crowd enters. Is it possi- 
le to believe that this is either the result of 
accic: nt, or of a conscientious opinion that Mr. 
Harvey’s picture demanded no better place? Mr. 
Harvey holds a rank far too e' to render 
this effort to “damn” him at all dangerous: 
he is beyond the reach of “envy, hatred, and 
malice ;” but the public have a right to complain 
of insult—conveyed by injustice towards one 





of the boy is t, and to him the tailor's 
wife the national beverage as _refresh- 
work is remarkable for its high 


words of description it will be understood that 
the composition is essentially Dutch—it is not 
so much the colour, but it is the minute elabo- 
ration of the picture that attracts attention. 
Microscopic Art cannot be carried further. 

No. 417. ‘The Shade of the Beech Trees,’ 
T. Creswick, A. The immediate foreground is 
shadowed by two grou 
the right, the other on the left. The ground is 
almost uniformly in shade, insomuch that it is 
difficult to suppose that the sun's rays could be 
so effectually shut out. A very few spots of 
light are admitted, which acquire from the cir- 
cumstances of their introduction a i 
power. In the meadow beyond we see the out- 
side sunshine in all its breadth. 

No. 418. ‘ Preparation,’ G. Lancz. This 
picture is a pendant to one already noticed ; the 
canvas is covered with a profusion of fruits and 
flowers in “preparation” for a banquet: the 
flowers and some other components exhibit 
rather firmness than finish. 

No. 419. ‘Happy Hours—lItaly as it was,’ 
W. D. Kenwnepy. The subject of this rather 

picture is a kind of féte champétre, held in 
the environs of some Italian city. The scene, 
like many sites round Rome, affords a =— 
of a church or loggia towering above the houses. 
The fi are numerous, some in the light, 
others in the shade of the trees, all introduced 
in a variety and ease of pose which sustains the 
movement and describes the inter-communica- 
tion of the figures. The costume seems to be a 
mélange of different periods—the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The picture displays all 
the high qualities which distinguish the produc- 
tions of the artist. It is original in style, charm- 
ing in colour, and remarkable for clear and 
spirited execution. 
enn oe ‘The oe mp te 
es,’ J. Dansy. scenery 80 
of truth Gn to soem to have been painted on the 
t. It is @ green mountain solitude, into 


which the intrusion of any animated 

being had been an impertinence. material 

is of a kind that is continual but we 

rarely see it brought forward such a fee’ ; 
No. 428, ‘ Buck Wi —on Datchet 


ashing 
J. Currron. The affectation of this title had better 
have been spared: the subject is a realisation 
of Falstaff’s description of his being thrown 
the Thames at Datchet Mead. The buck- 
is held by two stout fellows, who turn 
out of it into the river. This picture is remark- 
able for its drawing and elaborate finish—the 
basket itself is a marvel of patience. 

No. 434. ‘Evangeline in Church,’ C. Lucy. 
The subject is derived from the verse of the 
American poet Longfellow— 

“Many a as he knelt in the church and opened his 


ee eS eee 


The picture renders most literally the descrip- 
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lect the lighter and 

is one of the most judi- 

views of the lake we have ever 
the 


Canterbury Road,’ 
BY. The view seems to be taken from 
road just above the village of River. The 
is of the utmost simplicity, but much 
terest is communicated to it by harmony of 

position and the finely felt gradation of the 


No. 443. ‘The Return of Ulysses,’ J. Luvwe.t. 
picture, presenting a powerful effect of 
sunlight. The scene is a little bay, having an 
outlet in distance to the open sea. A single 
, with her sails unfurled, floats near 
the , from which Ulysses is removed 


eertili 
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“ —— bed, and all 
That furnish’d it; he still in thrall 
Of all subduing sleep—’ 


the artist having been to force the light. The 
picture as a composition, without immediate 
reference to nature, is not so attractive as other 
productions of the painter. 

No. 445. ‘Romance,’ E. V. Rirrtvcite. The 
title is accompanied by a stanza from “ Po etical 
Scraps by the Painter "— 

“There is a region boundless as the sky, 
A thought-created world exhaustless, rife 


With beings that know no decay, nor die, 
But ever fresh and young continue life,” &e. 


The subject is idealised in a sylvan composition, 
containing one nude female extended by 
the side of a gushing rivulet. It is graceful in 
pose, elegant in proportion, and in colour such 
a hue as the human skin would acquire by 
ex The whole is harmoniously rich in 
colour, and in feeling it reaches the essence of 
the title. 





years’ captivity he was released by the daughter 
of his captor, who had conceived a devoted 
attachment to him. She followed him to Lon- 
don, and we find her here after a fruitless search 
through the streets, resting by chance at the 
door of Becket’s house, and exposed to the 
taunts of a — of children that her dress and 
appearance attracted round her. In the 
features of the principal figure there ‘is a de- 

of beauty, and this in some degree 
her of the interest which should 
the character. The picture wants 
& greater proportion of shaded parts, 
it is a work of great merit, very 
ked by the peculiarities of the 


. ‘St. Peter and St. John healing the 
- Eppm. This is a large composition, 
the apostles on the left, and near them 
EH those who seek relief. The figures of 

eter and John are placed er,and stand too 


— the othersfor that compactness 
which distinguish a subject of this kind. 
No. 459. ‘A Stormy Day—Scene in Surrey,’ 
T. J. Soren. The of the breadth of 
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of which is not advantageous in composition. A 

storm cloud lowers upon the distance, that is 

in a manner to produce a very power- 
according to the title. 

No. 460. The Glen—Chudleigh—Devon,’ J. 

Gexpalt. An upright composition in which is 
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— 











ted, with taste, a of 
serarege gprs mee 
iage is painted with i care. 

No. 463. ‘The Maids of Aleyna—The En- 
chantress endeavouring to tempt Rogero,’ F. R. 
Prcxersomt, A. The subject is from the 
“Orlando Furioso,” and its treatment is a 
spirited deduction from the text. The knight 
wears a capépié suit of plate armour, and 
maugre the temptation of the nymphs who 
attend him, he urges his charger forward at 
a rapid pase. These three figures are qualified 
with a lightness necessary to flitting rapidity of 
movement; they are graceful, well-drawn, and 
are circ so as at once to declare their 


mission. 
No. 465. ‘The Old Hall at Stiffkey, near Wells, 
—Built by, and once the Seat of, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Knight, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal 
to Queen Elizabeth, H. Bricut. The ruin is 
seen at a little distance ; it shows in its architec- 
ture the taste of the sixteenth century. In the 
near of the view flows a stream crossed by 
a bridge, and upon the further bank is concen- 
trated the strongest light of the picture, and 
thence the tones are graduated with a perfect 
mastery of chiaroscuro. The picture is very 
firmly painted and charming in colour. 

No. 471. ‘Lady Macbeth,’ A. Exmorz, A. She 
listens at the door while solilequising— 

“Hark! peace! 
It was the owl that shrieked; the fatal bellman 


That gives the stern’st good night. He is about it: 
The doors are open.” 


The upper part of the figure is in shade; the 
lower part ~ lighted up. The face is ex- 
pressive of the conflict going on within, but the 
features are, perhaps, somewhat too heavy. The 
manner of the work is charaeterised by much 
firmness. 

No. 472. ‘On Hampstead Heath,’ G. Sran- 
rieLD. The material consists of a pool with 
ducks, a screen of trees,a low bank, and a sec- 
tion of a crossroad; but the dispositions of 
light and shade give great value to these simple 
components. Theexecution is careful throughout. 

No. 473. ‘Launce’s Substitute for Proteus’ 
Dog,’ A. L. Eoa, A. The subject is found in the 
fourth scene of the fourth act of the “ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.” Launce brings back a bull- 
dog, the animal having been substituted for 
another committed to his care as a present to 
Mistress Silvia. The figures are numerous and 
have been carefully studied; the execution is 
less marked by manner than that which we 
have been accustomed to see. 

No. 474. ‘Malvolio in the Sun practising 
Behaviour to his own Shadow,’ J. C. HorsiEy. 
The affectation of this figure is a very just con- 
ception of the character; it is, indeed, scarcely 
possible that it can be exaggerated in this 
respect. Maria, Fabian, Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
are in the back-ground, but they are brought 
too forward. Malvolio is scarcely alone. The 
figures are painted with great brilliancy. 

No. 488. ‘Mozart's Last Moments, H. N. 
O‘Nem. Holmes’s “ Life of Mozart” supplies the 
subject. The master is on his death-bed 
taking the alto part in the Requiem which was 
sung by friends assembled round him. The 
death of a great musician is sufficiently obvious, 
but it is, perhaps, not so clear that the dying 
man is Mozart. 

No. 489. ‘The Outcast of the People,’ J. R. 
Herpert, R.A. The illustrated is the 
58th verse of the 9th chapter of St. Luke. “ The 
foxes have holes and the birds of the air nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head.” The scene is a rocky wilderness, and 
the time deep twilight. The Saviour is presented 
near the centre of the picture, seated on a piece 
of rock ; his eyes are cast down, and the expres- 
sion of his features is that of profound sorrow. 
The deep blue sky is studded with stars, and the 
moon, in her first quarter, sheds from the left 
subdued light upon that side of the figure. We 
cannot help comparing the manner of the execu- 
tion of this pa with that of “Lear ;’ this 
picture has all the depth that the oil vehiches 
ean afford. The subject is original; and in 
treatment it is endowed with a sentiment pro- 
foundly touching. 

No. 492. ‘ Portraits of the younger Sons of 
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Virgin ; and beside this a fresco of the Descent 
from the Cross. The lake lies below on the 
right, bounded by the distant mountains. The 
view is judiciously selected, and its execution 
renders it, perhaps, the best picture ever painted 
by its author. 

No. 500. ‘On the Conway, North Wales,’ J. 
Bartanp. A small picture showing the stream 
flowing between banks covered with trees. The 
subject appears to have been carefully studied 
from nature. 

No. 505. ‘Haddon from the Bowling-Green 
Avenue, E. J. Nuzmany. The scene is nearly 
closed by trees, which are painted with great 
firmness of touch ; very little is seen of the Hall; 
the effect is that of deep twilight. 

No. 508. ‘Frost Scene, Evening, C. Bran- 
wuHiTe. These subjects are painted by the artist 
with a better development of quality than any 
other which he exhibits. The picture is a faith- 
ful re ion from nature. 

No. 512. ‘Evening Scene in the Highlands, 
E. LANDSEER, abies —— fa very similar 
to that of “ The pears in 
the immediate foreground, the shore of ‘a broad 
lake, on the other side of which, but in the 
water, is another—each ane 
actions of the other. With the exception of the 
tops of the distant mountains the whole is in 
deep shade, laid in with a mixture of some trans- 


So often—then so lately left ajar, 

Shut—” 
Bianca and her lover have just steppe oe 
gondola, they stand upon the steps of the palace, 
i in agony at finding the door 
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No. 581. ‘Morning on the banks of Zurich 
Lake—with Pilgrims embarking on their way to 
Einsettlin, F. Dany, A. The descriptive power 
of art cannot be —_ wight i —_— 
we find it in this picture. e right is 
place of embarkation forming a part of a dark 
mass—trees, houses, and other material lying 
between the eye and the light, and consequently 
rendered with all the depth which is given to 
shade in the works of the artist. The lake opens 
in breadth immediatel  eremein ct and 
there lies the charm that operates so powerfully 
upon the sense. eterno 
way across—the substance of mass throws 
the filmy air, through which, as a medium, we 
survey the retiring water and the remote shores 
of the lake. The light and atmosphere of this 
part of the picture have never been surpassed 
at any period of the history of aey 

No. 585. ‘ Family Jars—Study of Still Life,’ 
J. D. Croomz. An original association, well 

uped and painted with much firmness. 

No. 538. ‘The Wolf Slayer,’ R. Anspxt.. The 
figure and animals are, pernage ry 
sented by the artist, of the size of li 
scene is a rocky lair in the mountains, where 
the hunter seems to have a ee dan- 
gerous game. He grasps one wolf by the throat, 
and his uplifted axe is about to descend upon 
the animal's head. The wolf had no chanee, his 
skin is now a trophy in one of the wooden halls 
or huts in some nook below the Urals. The 
other is engaged by two dogs until their master 
can bring his axe to bear also on her. The 
composition is singularly spirited ; the drawing 
of the animals is a result of long and laborious 
study. 

No. 544. ‘The Quiet Lake,’ T. Creswick. 
This is like a passage of Welsh Scenery. The 
entire breadth of the lower part of the canvas is 
occupied by shallow water and a portion of 
the shore lying in shade which extends to a 
cliff crowned by trees, beyond which the film 
light breaks upon the distant trees and cli 
with an enchanting effect; the intermediate 
water both in light and shade is lustrous and 
transparent. 

No. 547, ‘A View on the Blackwater, near 
Fermoy—lIreland,’ Carr. J. D. Kine, H. Taken 
from a point which shows the winding shores on 
both sides covered with verdure. There is 
great truth in the representation, and for picto- 
rial quality the subject has been well selected. 

No. 549. ‘The Holy Sepulchre,’ J. Severn. 
The composition is according to the twentieth 
chapter of St. John. There are two angels 
seated at the tomb ; one is intended to represent 
the Ty whe ag the other the angel 
of the ion. The women are descending 
to the tomb followed by a mourning train. 
There are in this picture many points of high 
excellence. The composition is i i 
devised to contribute to the awful solemnity of 
the subject. 

No. 550. ‘A Forest Village, J. Srarx. Like 
all the works of the painter, these houses and 
trees bear the impress of productions which no 
experience could improvise. 

No. 554. ‘Portrait,’ L. W. Desanczs. That 
of a lady, but treated with a license which few 
portrait painters dare allow themselv: 
> ay by reflection. The head is a ski 

y: 


No. 560. ‘The Crimple V; Viaduct, near 
Harrowgate—Yorkshira’ J. = iecanes The 
Prospective extends to distance from a roadside 
point of view, which affords a foreground broken 
and diversified with trees and other valuable 
objective. The viaduct traverses the picture 
retiring from left to right—now in light, now in 
shade under a cloud. The subject is-ex- 
tremely t of treatment ; it may have been 
Proposed as a towr de force—be that as it may, in 
colour and descriptive truth it is a production 
of rare excellence. 

No. 564. ‘Vue de Génes—embarquement 
de I’ Amiral Doria, M. T. Gupr. The artist is a 

marine painter of the French 
school. We see here very little of the city 
palaces, being placed upon the beach which bends 
round from the right. It is an effect of sunshine 


o 





described with the usual felicity of the painter 

in all such essays, but the d cannot be seen. 
No. 566. ‘Arthur and Aigle in the 

Valley,’ J. Martin. The subject is 


Such is the argument of the picture, and the 
solemn light, just sufficient to show the dim 
forms of near and distant masses, is distributed 
by a hand conscious of power. But all “ happy” 
influences have been overlooked; the place is a 
wilderness of rocks, and the lake that is set in 
the midst of them is a Stygian pool. Arthur 
and Aigle are two figures on the left of the 
‘mee With the exception of an intensely 
ue sky, there is no exaggeration of colour in 
the picture; in the conception there is much 
sublimity, and the terms of the narrative are 
ees een iption of a scene 
desolation, for the voice from the earth drowns 
the singing of “the prophet race of the cold 
stars.” 


No. 567. ‘ Portrait of the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, Waterford and Wexford,’ T. Mocrorp. A 
small three-quarter-length figure, representing 
the lady attired in black, and standing in a 
of relief on a terrace overlooking the sea. fis 
painted with the utmost nicety of finish. 


OCTAGON ROOM, 


We observe that this year spaces on each side 
of the window are left vacant, upon, we pre- 
sume, the principle that it is better to reject 
pictures entirely than to give them that “bad 
eminence.” 

No. 576. ‘ Isaac of York in the Vaulted Cham- 
ber, J. A. Houston. He kneels as about to 


‘ 
A 


ligh i 
picture. The head of the figure is 
but the effect has been sedulously studied. 

No. 577. ‘A Daily Scene in Bunyan’s Prison 
Life, W. O. Hartine. The drawing of the ex- 
tremities of the figures is imperfect, but the 

light and shade are judicious. | 


” W. Ewart. A small full- figure, 
relieved by a dark background composed of trees, 
and of a depth which gives great emphasis to 
the head. 

No. 581. ‘On the banks of a river—Medway,’ 
A. Gusert. A small round picture, in which 
pears a*row of pollard willows, and between 
Eaepese avetitapens af then taten. The pic- 
ture is characterised by the masterly execution 


ially are successfully drawn. 
o. 589. ‘A Sandy Road at Red Hill, Surrey.’ 
G. E. Herina. Be} seas 


simple nature. The road seems to be on 
the crest of an eminence, whence is affo’ an 
extensive p of the rich country below. 


Patches of a 
ight hue of the road, offering in nearest 
dienuonestiied contrast of natural local colour. 
No. 592. ‘Trout Fishing,’ J. Peet. The scene 


is a work in a rocky stream, closed in by a screen 


175 

No. 602. ‘ A Vase of Flowers,’ Eprom Aornaman. 

The agroupment is relieved by ion to a 

red curtain : the flowers are and painted 
with much taste. 
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le excellence which ever ye i 
e works exhibited under this name. is is 
a reminiscence of Reynolds and Gai 
Other works by the same hand are ‘ The Earl of 
Macclesfield and his Grandson,’ ‘ Lady Elizabeth 
Lawley,’ &c. 
No. 731. ‘Brooch Miniatures of onan 
Flint and Emily Montague,—Niece and Daughter 
of the Hon. Spencer Montague,’ Mrs. V. 


earestnne: Ae Sa Sir G. ‘Clerk,’ 
i Bart.,’ C. Cov- 

zens, The head in this miniature is distinguished 
bya pal ility and roundness rarely attained 3 
it is life-like in colour and accurate in drawing. 
No. 776. ‘Her Grace the Duchess Marl- 
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Essex, Esq.’ W. B. Essex. Rather a large draw- 
ing, chewing tho head made om Sion Scmonely 
and yet wi a freedom of execution extremely 
valuable in this department of Art. 

No. 900. ‘Subject from Isaiah—Design for a | 
Fresco,’ G. F. Warts. A red chalk drawing of | 


harming feeling ; it is a small figure composi- 
tion, reminding the spectator of both Correggio 
and Raffaelle. 


No. 903. ‘Cartoon of Griselda—painted in 
Fresco in the New Houses of Parliament,’ C. W. 
Corr, R.A. A small oil-colour sketch of this 
composition has already been noticed. 

No. 916. ‘The First V ,, W. Mutreapy, 

‘RA. One of those beautiful red and black 
chalk dra which are exhibited from time 
to time by painter. The story is of a child 
who was permitted to sail in a wash tub. 

No. 908. a, son of Mr. and 
Lady Caroline , J.8. Tempteton. This 
is a chalk drawi ee ees the head is 
brought forward wi = er. 

No. 931.% * *G. jen BA A chiar- 
oscuro sketch in the free and effective manner 
of this artist. The subject is the secret inter- 
ment of some of the Colonna family. No. 938 
by the same hand is ‘ The Battle of Meanee,’ an 
outline drawing showing unexampled patience. 

Other productions of much interest are— 
“Whalley, Lancashire—looking over Ribblesdale 
from the grounds of John Taylor, Esq., at More- 
ton Hall,’ J. D. Hanprya; ‘Mr. Edmond St. 
John Mildmay,’ J. Denavussy ; ‘The Viscountess 
Jocelyn,’ James Swinton; ‘Portrait of Mrs. 
Valentine Bartholomew,’ James Srrriimc; ‘A 
Portrait,’ Mrs. Henry Moseiey; ‘Portrait of 
the Hon. Miss Caroline Dawson,’ J. Hayter; 
‘The Lady Caroline Leigh,’ W. Eotzy; ‘ Mrs. 
Mowatt, y Anne Scott, The Hon. Frederick 
Petre,’ W. Watson ; ‘A Letter from Australia — 
a family group,’ C. Eartes, &c. &c. 

In this room also are two very beautiful imi- 
tation cameos by Miss M. A. Nicos, and some 
oil pictures of a degree of merit which entitles 
them to a better place. If there were not works 
infinitely inferior to them occupying some of the 
best positions on the walls of the other rooms, 
this fact had not struck us so forcibly. As it were 
no compliment to signalise the works of artists 
of talent as thus disgraced, we forbear enu- 
merating them, in the hope of seeing their pro- 
duetions perhaps on a future occasion more 
worthily considered. 

In the ArcurrecruRaL Room are also some oil 
pictures and watercolour drawings of great 
merit, but many of them are distant from the 
eye, insomuch as to render description difficult. 
Of these we may mention—‘ Roslyn Chapel,’ 8. 
Reap ; ‘ Mill on the Medway,’ E. Wit1ams, Sen.; 
‘The Skirts of the Common,’ H. J. Bopprveron; 
‘A Vale in Kent,’ H. Jursum; ‘The Withered 
Elm,’ J. M. Younoman; ‘Near Gisborough— 
Yorkshire,’ J. Peet; ‘Coast Scene—Evening,’ 
J. Wuson; ‘Skirts of a Common,’ E. C. Wir- 
LtaMs ; ‘ Bamborough Castle— Northumberland,’ 
W.C. Smurru ; ‘Retirement,’ W. Luvron; ‘ Venice,’ 

-D. Harpine ; ‘ Landscape and Cattle—Evening,’ 

J. Conpert; ‘Inversnaed on Loch Lowel’ 

W. West, &c. 


SCULPTURE. 


No. 1196. ‘Marble group, a Nymph of Diana 
taking a Thorn from a Greyhounds Foot,’ 
- . a A eee of the inci- 
ent without poetical allusion The nymph is 
seated, holding the foot of the dog, which ex- 
presses pain; her features, however, do not 
indicate the feeling with which a woman would 
fee En ast to 0 exfining enimal. The 
is semi-nude and very appropriate! 
orned, rather with the graces of simplicity 
than qualifications more ing. 
No, 1199. ‘Eve, a model,’ £. 
RA. The subject is the tem 
who stands with the ri 
hand resting on the 
against a tree, 
> We ha 
sculpture containing so little i 
in which ho oulee bject was ~~ 
We see at once that it is Eve, 
voice of the Tempter, whose 








“ —_ words replete with guile 
Into her heart too easy entrance won.” 
She is lost in thought on the im of what 
Se b ee > Ol cnaarenlean 
in the —— of the ag yet nes — 
ition of living in preference 
contin Prabiccn 3 yyy 

No. 1201. ‘Richard II. and Bolingbroke en- 
tering London, E. G. Parworrs. This is a 
bas-relief in plaster, one of those recently ex- 
hibited by the Art Union. The composition is 
according to the spirit of the description in 
No. 1202.¢** J. H. Foxy. —_ bas- 

detailing a touching story. 

figures, a mother and child, 

kneeling at a grave, that of the husband and 

father. There is great originality in the 

character of the work, and a erness of 
sentiment very rarely developed. 

No. 1204. ‘Marble Statue of Sir William 
Follett, M.P., Q.C.’ W. Bennzs. A colossal 
statue in marble, presenting the subject in 
robes, and standing as if speaking in Court. 
The left hand holds, and rests upon, a roll of 
papers, the right arm hangs by the side, hence 
it will be understood that the treatment of the 
statue is of the most studious simplicity. The 
entire interest is; concentrated in the intone, 
which ‘are amply endowed with language and 
thought, as well as affording a striking resem- 
blance of this eminent lawyer. 

No. 1205. ‘Marble "Statue,—the Startled 
Nymph,’ W. Beuyes. This figure is life-sized, 
the is erect with the head inclined down- 
ounie the attention of the nymph being attracted 
by a lizard at her feet; the expression of surprise 
is perfectly natural, and the movement easy and 
graceful. The work is remarkable for its soft- 
ness of finish. 

No. 1207. ‘Christ's Journey to Jerusalem,’ J. 
Hancock. This we believe is the successful 
bas-relief selected by the Art-Union for the 
engraving ; if so, it has been already noticed in 
this Journal. 

No. 1209. ‘Group, in marble, of the Graces,’ 
E. H. Batty, R. A. This is an entirely original 
method of treating these ladies. They may be 
said to be seated, and to form, as seen in front, a 
pyramidal composition ; the centre figure being 
somewhat higher than the others. Two — 
are seen in front, the third shows her k. 
It is a work of a nature so delicately compli- 
cated that its execution must have taken years 
of labour. The figures are modelled with all 
the el ce of proportion which distinguishes 
those of the sculptor, and the lines of the compo- 
sition are made to flow into each other with 
admirable skill. 

No. 1213. ‘Statue of Thomas Campbell to be 
erected in Poet's Corner, Westminster Abbey,’ 
W. C. Marsnart, A. The figure is of the heroic 
size; it represents the poet standing writing 
“The Pleasures of Hope.” The countenance is 
expressive of deep thought, and the linea 
ments resemble closely those of the original in 
his better time. 

No. 1217. ‘Eurydice,’ L. Macponarp. This 
is a small statue showing Eurydice at the 
moment she is stung by the serpent. The 
serpent clings to her ankle, and she stoops, but 
evinces no pain oralarm. The head is a close 
study from the Greek. 

No. 1219. ‘The Earl of Arundel, a statue to 
be executed in bronze for the new of 
Westminster, W. F. Wooprveron. is is in 
plaster ; the figure is of the size of life wearing 
a suit of mail under a surcoat. 

No. 1226. ‘Monumental figures of the late 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P., and Lady Eliza- 
beth Whitbread, to be placed in Cardington 
Church, Bedfordshire, H. Werxes. The figures 
are life-sized alti-relievi in marble; they are 
represented in a devotional attitude and are 
treated with the simplicity of portraiture. 

No. 1229. ‘Model of a Colossal Statue of the 





J.E. Jonzs. This work is in plaster, preparatory 
to execution in marble; it is characterised by 
much spirit. 

No. 1281. ‘Il Penseroso—a study in marble,’ 
J. Dunnam. This is a bust, the subject bei 
essayed by the sentiment aud pose of the h 
which droops in a thoughtful manner. In the 
style of the work there is a vein of refined 


poetry. 

No. 1288. ‘ Marble Bust of John Elliotson, Esq., 
M.D., Cantab., F.R.8.’ T. Buttzr. A work remark- 
able for fidelity of resemblance to the life. Like 
many of the best antiques, it is simple even to 
severity in treatment. The features are eloquent 
of grave argument, and the character the 
whole is eminently that of a thinking head. 

No. 1308. ‘Bust of R. Durant, Jun., Esq., 
J. G. Loven. Vitality and intelligence have been 
communicated with much felicity to the fea 
tures. 

No. 1316. ‘Bust in Marble of Avery, son of 
Edward Tyrrell, Esq.,’ E. A. Forzy. The artist 
has succeeded in amply communicating to this 
little head that boyi i i 
well with the tone of the features. 

No. 1317. ‘ Bust in Marble of James Matheson, 

. MP.) W.C. Mansnaut,A. The head is 
slightly inclined upwards with an expression of 
inquiry ; ~ — are shammaianiend ‘by a 
otkelinceed to thei li 

No. ne. ¢ le Bust of Lady Clementina 
Villiers,’ L. Macponatp. The head is slightly 
inclined forward, a pose which, with the retiring 
disposition of the features, gives a feeling of in- 
finite sweetness to the work. ‘ 

No. 1325. ‘Marble Bust of Mrs. George Forbes, 
H. Werxs. The high and elaborate finish of 
this bust is instantly declared to the eye. The 

is, i t ; which, 
y minute ela 
softness to the 
skin textures. 

No. 1335. ‘Marble Bust of His Excellency the 
Earl of Clarendon, K.G., G.C.B., Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland,’ C. Moors. This is almost a small 
life size ; the vitality and t of the features 
are much assisted by the addition of sight to the 

es. 

"To other works which we had marked for 

. . 2: of gi the 
space which to their merits is ery 
one on which we have remarked we could have 

i length had our space been 

The titles of a 
are, 


‘Arethusa’ L. Macpowatp; ‘Silvia and t 
Wounded Fawn,’ T. Earxx ; ‘ Boy 

Hopa,’ a marble bust, F. Tanurr ; ‘Marble Bust 
of Sir John Jervis,’ E. Dav; &e- 


———— 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS,. 





TE private view of the Exhibition of this Insti- 
tution took place on Saturday, the 28th of April, 
and on the following Monday it was to 
the public. The number of drawings contri- 
buted is three hundred and sixty-five, forming 
the most attractive Exhibition that has for 
some years been seen on these walls. There 
are no drawings of any considerable magnitude, 
but we feel no disappointment on this account. 
Water-colours are not, in our judgment, suitable 
materials for large pace and we have alwa; 
found that those of moderate size are not only 
better appreciated, but the most saleable. The 
majority of artists, even in this department, hold 
the same opinion ; but it is a rule of this Society 
to offer to its members in succession (three or 
four in a season, we believe), a premium for 
executing a large drawing to enhance the appa- 
rent importance of the Exhibition: hence it 
rarely opens without the appearance of some 
such in the gallery. The plan is ae. means 
injudicious, as it tends to show what may be 
done even with such comparatively slight mate- 
rial. Indeed, our school of water-colour pain- 
ters is unrivalled throughout the world; no 
country, either in ancient or modern times, has 
produced such works. This season our old 
friends give no sign of their having “fallen into 
the sear and yellow leaf ;” there is no diminution 
of their powers—no evidence of worn-out con- 
ceptions and intellects weakened by advancing 
years ; while the younger exhibitors seem deter- 
mined to show that they are worthy to follow in 
the same course, and that the Society is not likely 
to suffer in character when the “ patriarchs” shall 
have ceased from among them. 


No. 9. ‘Porch of Ratisbon Cathedral,’ 8. Prov. 
This is an attractive subject ; it has already been 
exhibited by this artist, but we think the former 
work had not so much of the colour of the grave 
reality as we see here. In the upper part of the 
drawing there is a great denial of colour, and 
hence the variety in the drapery of the figures 
below acquires greater power. The architectural 
ornamentation is described with masterly tact. 

No. 15. ‘The Rival’s Wedding — Brittany,’ 
Jos. J. Jenktys. A peasant girl is leaning over 
a bank, looking at the nuptial procession below, 
which is the key to the sentiment of the composi- 
tion. The story is legible, and at once interests the 
reader. In every production of this artist there 
is a point which goes far beyond the simple forms 
wherein it is embodied, and which discourses of 
the romance of every-day life. Upon this it is a 
luxury to fall back from the impertinences of 
hacknied routine. 

No. 14. ‘ View from the Mons, above Taynuilt, 
looking to Ben Slarive, and the Mountains at 
the head of Loch Etive—Argyllshire,’ Corptzey 
Fiecpina. A striking passage of Highlandscenery, 
in which the mountains close the view in the 
distance. The remoter parts of the drawing are 
forced in colour, but this is well carried off by 
the accompanying tones and hues. This is 
one of a series of works of unusual interest by 
this artist, many possessing the most exquisite 
qualities of Water-Colour Art. 

_No. 18. ‘On the River Stor—Harwich in the 
distance,’ C. Bentigy. The principal object in 
this drawing is a fishing-boat containing a 
figure with a red cap, telling with good effect 
against a black thunder-cloud in distance. The 
breadth of the paper is occupied by the water, 
which is transparent and full of movement. The 
material is slight, but the drawing is a work of 
high character. 

No. 22. ‘Harvest Boys,’ O. Oakey. These 
are two figures represented as gleaners ; they are 
carefully studied, but the faces might have 
improved by colour. The manner of the features 


is admirably nanos for portraiture. This artist 
exhibits many drawings, all more or less suc- 


cessful, but it is prejudicial to their more valuable 
qualities that the figures generally play to the 
spectator. 


No. 27, ‘Barden Tower—Yorkshire,’ D. Cox. 
The one aspect which this artist presents is 





certainly “4 forward with infinite power 
and truth. e tower is but a small of 
the picture—it is a ruin seen on a near eminence, 
over some trees. The drawing is as free in 
execution as are usually those of the artist, and 
equally simple in colour. There are other works 
by the same hand, but the sky is so menacing 
that few will seek their amusement in those 

of , how romantic soever, if 
they would escape a wetting. 

0. 28. ‘ Morning,’ Frep. Tayter. The scene 
is a kennel, the inmates of which are two brace 
of setters listening with painful anxiety for the 
wee ae to let them loose for a day's 
sport. is admirable drawing has a pendant 
entitled ‘Evening,’ in which we see a leash or 
two brace-of dogs asleep after their day's work. 
The point of each drawing is sufficiently clear. 
Under the same name are exhibited scme small 
figure compositions, ‘perfectly unique in their 
peculiar excellence of colour, composition, and 
elegant feeling. 

No. 32. ‘Interior at Levens—Westmoreland, 
the seat of the Hon. Mrs. Col. Howard,’ Joszrn 
Nasu. One of those wainscotted rooms of the six- 
teenth century, with a chimney embellished with 
elaborate carving. In richness of detail, sur- 

ing execution and effective truth, this draw- 
ing equals the best productions that have been 
exhibited by the artist. What may be the appear- 
ance of the room now we cannot say, but this 
drawing presents it as in its best time. The 
shadows are blacker than we have been accus- 
tomed to see them in these works. 

No. 38. ‘View on the River Dart—Devon- 
shire,’ P. pz Wint. The subject, like all those 
of this artist, is by no means remarkable for any 
striking picturesque association. The compo- 
nents are ordinary, but they are treated with 
decision, and the colour is unexceptionable. The 
manner of this work reminds us of the best 
qualities of the old school of water-colour. It is 
accompanied by others under this name, some of 
which are the long flat scenes which this artist 
paints with unapproachable excellence. 

No. 47. ‘Near Chatillon—Val d'Aoste,’ Gro. 
Fripp. The character of this scene is something 
like that of the larger oil picture exhibited by 
this artist last year. It is highly elaborated, but 
by no means so agreeable either in colour or 
material as his English subjects, in which is 
evidenced much improvement. 

No. 56. ‘Bellaggio, Lago di Como,’ F. M. 
Ricuarpsoy. On the right of this composition 
and at the water's edge appears a house, grouping 
with a boat and figures; the left is open, carry- 
ing the eye to the mountains rising on the other 
side. The drawing is beautiful in colour and 
successful in its atmosphere. Another charming 
drawing under this name is entitled ‘Hay- 
makers Resting.’ 

‘No. 72. ‘The Arran Fisherman's Return,’ 
Atrrep Frirr. A cottage interior with figures, 
the principal of which is the wife of the fisher- 
man, a seated figure, which is brought forward 
by a strong light from the fire. A remarkable 
feature of this drawing is the opacity of the 
shadows. The execution is looser than we have 
been accustomed to see in preceding works. 

No. 82. ‘The High Altar—Cathedral of Toledo,’ 
Lake Price. This subject is generally made 
a cheval de bataille by those artists who can paint 
it. It is here drawn with an infinite nicety of 
execution, and probably with unquestionable 
truth; but it is to be regretted that, to the 
elaboration of the drawing, its full value is not 
given by a judicious play of chiaroscuro. 

No. 96. ‘Evening, C. Branwarre. A fore- 
ground with water and trees is here capone to 
an evening sky ; but there is too much light in 
the horizon. This should be toned down to 
bring it into harmony with the lower parts. 
There is another work exhibited under this 
name,—‘ On the East Lynn—North Devon '—a 

drawing, but deficient in breadth and 
harmony of parts. 

No. 109. ‘An Old Street in Frankfort,’ W. 
Cattow. The striking feature of this drawing is 
an ancient and curiously built house on the 
right ; it is worthily accompanied, the whole 
forming a subject of much picturesque interest. 

No. 112. ‘ Noontide Retreat, G. Dopason. 
One of those elegant garden compositions which 








2u 


ascribe to its author, without the assistance of 


the catalogue. This class of subject is not 
to the powers that set before us so 
Pe ectly those middle-age associations of which 
e an inexhaustible fund. 
0.139. ‘ Viewof Lincoln from below the Rock,’ 
P. De Wiyt. The height of the cathedral 
renders it a prominent object in any view of this 
city. We see it rising on the right of the com- 
position, whence the objective descends gradually 
to the river. The time is evening, and the tone 
and tranquil breadth of the drawing are charm- 
me 144. ‘The Chase in the time of Charles the 
Second,’ Freperick Tayier. This is one of 
those subjects in the realisation of which this 
artist stands alone. It is graceful in character, 
and brilliant in colour. 

— ‘The Fisherman's Home,’ F. W. Tornam. 
The scene is a cottage interior, in which the 
fisherman's wife is seated between two lights, 
that of the fire, and that admitted by the open 
door. The effect is managed with much success ; 
indeed, the artist is eminent for his treatment 
of this class of subject. The character given to 
the figures is full of truth ; this, together with 
the colour, depth, and texture, which we find 
here, constitute a rare assemblage of valuable 
qualities. 

No. 152. ‘Houston Crag and Buttermere—from 
Crummock Water,’ W. C. Smrrn. The material 
of this view has been drawn and painted times 
innumerable. The view is here treated with 
simplicity, and presents a striking resemblance 
to the locality. Another view by the same 
artist is entitled ‘Greenwich from the One Tree 
Hill’ This we need not describe ; it is enough 
to say that it is extremely difficult to deal with, 
but the result is a highly meritorious drawing. 

No. 167. ‘ Lowesto Tende~ Verdi in a Gale 
making for the Harbour,’ E. Duncan. A large 
drawing, presenting as near objects a Belgian or 
Dutch fishing- boat, and a ship standing in with 
a wind apparently dead in shore. The boat is 
reeling, bows under, on the crest of a sea, and all 
hands, wherever we look, are taking in canvas. 
The water is drawn and coloured with infinite 
truth and skill, and the vessels are described in 
a manner which can be acquired only by earnest 
observation. 

No. 174. ‘The Mouse, or the Di ted 
Epicures,’ J. M. Wricut. The subject is not of 
the most attractive kind. A fraternity of monks 
having sat down to dinner, one of the company, 
who is about to send round the soup, draws from 
the tureen a mouse, to the great horror of the 
brethren. The incident is very circumstantially 
described. ‘ 

No. 175. ‘Sheltering from the Storm,’ 8. 
Patmer. The principa — is an old spread- 
ing tree, beneath the spare foliage of which some 


figures are supposed to be sheltered. This tree 
alone is an interesting ys 

No. 183. ‘On the East Lyn—North Devon,’ 
C. Branwarre. A large drawing, the subject- 
matter of which is an association of the most 
attractive features of riverside , form- 
ing a composition of romantic interest. But 
the treatment leaves the eye no resting-place : 
the chiaroscuro is unfortunately broken up into 


No. 187. ‘ Nature and Art,’ Mrs. Carppiz. A 
lady seated holding a child, and near them is a 
sketch of the sacred 
subject, “ Suffer little and forbid them 
not,” &c. The two figures are substantial and 
like nature. 
No. 195. ‘The little Boat Adrift—Scene in 
Glen Dochart, H. Gastryzav. A close river 
scene, in which on the opposite bank are some 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


WAITING FOR THE BOATS. 


Sir W. Calicott, R.A., Painter. J. H..Kernot, Bograver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 114 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. 

Tus is a comparatively large picture, 

ing the subject and its treatment, both of which 
require the mind and the hand of a master to work 
up into anything like an agreeable scene ; for there 
is little im the subject to arrest the artist’s eye, nor 
has he endued it with that bustle and activity 
which might have been applied to make a more 
attractive picture ; and yet there is a charm in its 
very simplicity and repose—a repose which seems 
to be shared by every object, animate and inani- 
mate; for there is not the slightest indication of a 
breath of air in the atmosphere to create a ripple 
on the distant ocean. 

The seene is evidently on the Dutch coast, as 
the figures exhibit the costume of that nation ; they 
are presumed to be waiting for the arrival of the 
fishing boats just — tible in the horizon (for in 
the catalogue of the gallery the picture is merely 
described as a ‘‘ Coast Scene) ; there can, however, 
be no doubt that the artist had this idea in mind. 
These figures, and the old pier, seen at low water, 
constitute the materials of his work, which the 
painter has unquestionably made the most of. 

It is painted with considerable force and freedom ; 
but there is a cool, grey tone which pervades the 
whole, and renders it less effective as an engraving 
than if the lights had been more strikingly brought 
forward: such a treatment would, indeed, have 
destroyed the harmony of the composition. 


—_—#~——_ 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 


ee 


Tue works of this Society were submitted to 
rivate view on the 21st of April, but it was too 
in the month for us to give any lengthened 
notice of them. We were limi to a state- 
ment of the fact with the mention of the names of 
the new members and the titles of some of the 
rominent works. The striking feature of this 
y has been their Fama ageranae but this 
year they are more than usually strong in land- 
scape, Many of the figure-drawings are produc- 
tions of rare excellence, but the range of subject 
is generally matter of fact and unaspiring ; it is 
impossible to see more absolute command of 
material, greater variety of marvellous textures ; 
but there is less amount than usual of senti- 
mental and melodramatic narrative. 

No. 13. ‘* * *’ Caartges Davipson. This 
drawing may be a composition, but it has 
the superior merit of not looking like one. 
The observation escapes us because it is cata- 
legued with a passage from Thomson, in the 

of a title. The scene is a verdant pastoral 

diseape, richly wooded, presented under the 

open of a clouded summer day, the effect of 
which is admirably sustained. 

= 14. am paper rod J.H. Mor. It 
is, of course, low tide, and the princi up is 
assembled on the left of the ——— The 
figures are drawn with accuracy, finished with 
Po sen care, and strikingly brilliant in 
colour. 


No. 85, ‘Fontainebleau in the Sixteenth Cen- 


see Case. One of the spacious saloons 
of is the First, with its magnificently carved 
chimney. In this drawing there is an infinity of 
work, but it is executed with great neatness, and 
would have derived advantage from greater 


tapth of-tene. 
0. 39. ‘ The Washing Place—Coast of France.’ 
Wuuiam Laz. This is the most 

- : 


common share of beauty. 

No. 55. ‘Plenty,’ Joun Ansorox: This is a 
large composition,—a harvest field with numerous 
harvestmen and gleaners dispersed in various 
ou the nearest of which contain many suc 


rustic figures. It is a work of v . 
singularity beillient in colons. 


great power, and is si 





canvas, ing the 

No. 89. ‘Flowers and ” Many Manrcerrs, 
There are roses, a melon, grapes and- other fruit, 
drawn and coloured with much truth; and dis- 
posed with taste and good effect. This 
exhibits other works, not less meritorious. 

No. 95. “Windsor Forest—the Castle in ‘the 
distance,’ "W. Benvetr. “This is admi 
drawing ; the colour may be a 
and the masses too uniformly 
texture and every good quality it 
much excellence. 

No. 102. ‘ Vespers in the Church 
ar. en nrg The scene is 
church, the altar is ted, while the 
the edifice is in dood theae, 
is not altogether obscured, some 
near figures catch the light that falls 
the windows. These two lights are disposed 
of in the most masterly manner; ‘they are 
sparingly admitted, considering the extent of 
space, but to every ray is incomparable 
value ; the a are highly picturesque; and 
the whole, although not so striking asthe reading 
subject of last year, is by mo-means léss suc- 
cessful. 

No. 111. ‘ Chioggia, near Venice,» J. “H. 
D’'Ecvittz. The material of ‘this subject*is in 
its way as attractive as any fragment within or 
near the City of the Sea ; itis a most substantial 
representation. 

No. 125. ‘ Amiens, seen from the Banks of the 
Somme,’ T. 8. Boys. This is a large drawing, in 
which the quaint and homely architecture of the 
north of France is successfully contrasted with 
that of the famous cathedral, which rises in 
commanding elevation above them. The com- 
position is judiciously enlivened river craft 
and figures, and forced into po effect by 
opposition of tone. 

o. 135. ‘The Hop Garden,’ James Fansy. 
This drawing has the merit of appearing 
to have been made on the spot. It is extremely 
fresh in colour, perfectly harmonious, and treated 
in @ manner so s as to give to the .sub- 


ject a more than seg — Sem 
No. 146. ‘Ferry, Fort — —— 
Gravesend,’ G. Howsz. A very fa view 
of this locale, embracing the most available fea- 
tures, which are judiciously disposed. 

No. 150. ‘Snowdon, from near Capel Ourig, 
North Wales,’ W. Ropertson. Of this view we 
have every year at least one version. There:is 
much truth in this drawing, but the water had 
better been rendered with greater breadth. 

No. 160. ‘The Murderers of ‘Thomas Chase, 
of Amersham, drawing up “the Letter to the 
Clergy,”’ E. H. Conpoutp. This subject is de- 
rived from Fox's Book of Martyrs. | Jt.is ® work 
of extraordinary power, qualified indeed so highly 
as to rank it among the best—as, the 
very best—of this artist's productions. Thereere 
two figures in i drawn and 
coloured ; 


Pogis. The theme is ably 


perfect tranquillity of the 
the sentiment of the verse. 
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js obtained a fine view of Aitna. The:drawing 


is extremely brilliant in colour, perhaps red is 
too i The continuation, No._ is 
less important to the eye. : 
No. 185. ‘Peace,’ H. Weuverr. This 
allegory is treated with but one 


winged / ing in her left hand aglobe, 
and extending -her ight, in which is an olive 
branch. The person is enveloped in a brillian 
range drapery, the dispositions i 
sether with the-attitude of the figure, 
movement in accordance with the spirit 


work is here very carefully elaborated, 
and the sentiment of the figure renders a title 


unnecessary. 

No. 191. ‘Rouen, from the heights of St. 
Catherine’ T. L. Rowsorsam, Jun. A large 
drawing containing, as may be well understood 
from 
objective, The view is treated with an unbroken 
breadth of daylight, and there is no shrinking 
from detail, hence the subject is at once 


deterr‘uable. 
} ‘9. ‘A Welsh River, D. H. MKewan. 
The m flows amid a rocky solitude, ‘to 


which tne treatment imparts a character of 
much grandeur ; it is, however, to be observed 
that the repose is disturbed by the too positive 
light which falls upon the near peaks. 

No. 220. ‘ Giaffir, G. H. Larortz. The sub- 
ject is from the “Bride of Abydos,” and the 
composition seems intended to display the 
points of the Arab’horse. The mounted 
are numerous, and the animals are drawn with 
a precision which shows an intimate knowledge 
of equine character and anatomy. 

— , Fanny Corpaux. The passage 
selected is from Genesis, chap. xxi., ver. 15: 
“she has therefore laid the boy down to die, and 
now hears the voice of the Angel.” The work 
well sustains the reputation of this lady. 

No. 244. ‘Moonlight, H. Maruestonz. The 
moon rises behind a screen of trees, which is 
opposed to the lighter sky, with an effect aided 
by the treatment of the water. The valuable 
qualities of these parts are searcely 
by the foreground. 

No. 248. ‘ Windings of the Wye,’ G. B. Cam- 
pion. A large drawing, presenting a highly 
picturesque passage of scenery. In the ‘treat- 
ment of this work somewhat more of breadth 
had been desirable. * 

No. 253. ‘ Village of Audley End.’ A-small 
and unassuming production of much merit. 

No. 276. ‘Joseph's Coat brought to Jacob,’ 
H. Warren. All the figures in this:composition 
have been studied with the utmost care. Jacob 
is seated on the right, and he covers his face in 
his grief at the sight of the stained garment 
which is held before him by his sons. According 
to the taste of this artist the background is open, 
insomuch that the figures tell against the sky, 
a circumstance which gives to the composition 
very much the feeling of bas-relief. 

No. 281. ‘The Servant of All-work,’ H. Were. 
r ~<-¢e tient donkey described with much 

. ere is an excellent companion to this, 
No. 268. ‘The Forester, a rough y in the 
interior of a stable, with foals, &c. Mr. Weiris 
& young member, who will eventually prove an 
acquisition to the Society. 

No. 290. ‘Philandering, C. H. Waaatt. 

The scene is a garden, and the figures are nume- 
rous, distributed in “accompaniments of 
couples.” 
__ No. 321. ‘Seeneon the Lago di Garda—Morn- 
ing, W. Wytp. This and-some other drawings 
of considerable merit are by a new member, 
long resident in Paris. He has also passed some 
time in Italy, and the works now exhibited are 
the results of his visits to that country. 

There are yet many drawings of high merit to 
which want of space denies us the pleasure of 
Siving individual descripti A few of 
are: No. 294. ‘An Old fortified Mill on:the 
Meuse,’ W. Ottver. No. 298. ‘Ludlow, 
shire, Fanwy Sremrs. No. 815. ‘The Cateran's 

» R. Carrick. No. 845. ‘Bank of Prim- 
roses, Mary Harawoy. No. 874. ‘Maiden 
Jere Beamon er iat Fore Mans 

ERTON. No. 392.‘A 
Serouzn. &c. 


the title, a great variety of complicated |. 
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ught by 
mere; “The Old Market at Rouen,’ E. A. GooDaLt, 
807. ; ‘The Pet Rabbit,’ F. Goopatt, 50/., —— 
Mr. C. B. Wall, M.P.; ‘The Harvest Field,’ 
. Jursum, 70/., bought by Mr. E. Bicknell ; 
‘Domestic Ducks, after Nature,’ J. F. Heraine, 
50. gs.; No. 186, R. Roruwe.u, 70/.; ‘ Newton 
when a Boy,’ F. Newenuam, 50 gs., bought b 
the Earl of Ellesmere : ‘The Stepping Stones,’ T. 
Creswick, A.R.A., 70 gs., bought by Mr. E. 
Bicknell ; ‘Dutch Coast, near Scheveling,’ E. 
W. Cooxz, 40 gs.; ‘Love in Humble Life,’ A. 
RANKLEY, 60 gs. ; ‘ Age and Infancy,’ T. F. Mar- 
SHALL, 60 g8.; * Evening,’ A. Crint, 45 gs.; ‘A 
Girl of Brittany,’ F. Stowe, 40 gs., bought b 
Mr. T. Creswick, A.R.A. ; « Mapled Mill, 
on the Thames,’ G. Sranrretp, 35 gs.; ‘ Dutch 
Boats on the Y, off Amsterdam,’ E. W. Cooxe, 
20 gs. ; ‘ Venice, 1550,’ J.C. Hoox, 40 gs.; 
of a Head,’ H. W. Purtuirs, 30 gs., 
H.R.H. Prince Albert; ‘ Coast 
A. CrinT, 50/. ; ‘The Little Stranger,’ R. Savers 
60/., bought by Sir J. Kirkland; ‘The Red 
and White Rose,’ C. Baxter, A ‘The Vil- 
Common,’ J. Mrpp.ieTon, 35/.; ‘ Roger and 
Jenny,’ A. Jounston, 70 gs.; “Seene 
Moors, ffordshire,’ W. SuHayvEr, 36/. ; 
Itinerant Fishmonger,’ W. Suayver, 36/, ; 
Palace of La Reine Blanche,’ J. HoLLAND, 16 gs.; 
‘A Sketch in the British Institution,’ C. W. 
STANLEY, Jun., 10 gs., bought by Lord Colborne ; 
‘Paris, 1848,’ F. Goopatt; * te and 
Young Bacchanals,’ W. A. Satter, M.A.F.; 
‘English Meadows,’ F. R. Lez, R.A., and T. 8. 
Cooper, A.R.A. ; ‘ Early Pencillings,’ A. Provss, 
151.; ‘The Tired Vagrant.’ W. Ewart, 12 gs., 
bought by the Bishop of Winchester ; ‘ The Flight 
into ’ J. Linngct; ‘A Fresh Day, on Folk 
Common, Kent,’ R. 8. Percy, 15/., bought by ee 
Creswick, A.RA.; ‘In the Vale of Neath,’ A. 
Vickers, 10/.; ‘ interior of a Farm-house,’ E. A. 
GoopatL, 25 gs.; ‘The Temple of Vesta, at 
Tivoli,’ G. E. fesse 20 gs., bought M4 Mr. T. 
Hope, M.P. ; ‘Dressed for the Ball,’T. F. Dicxs#e; 
Reiguie’ C. nem — > ‘3 on 
igate,’ C. Simms, © ee ngli - 
seape,’ T. Creswick, ea; ‘Banks of the 
Derwent,’ A. Vickers, 20 gs.; ‘The Chapel- 
hs Shrine J. Zarevan, 20 David taking 
at the , J. ZEITTER, Fi, i 
the Cruse of Water from Saul’s Bolster,’ W.F. 
Grant, 251. ; ‘Summer Breezes,’ F, R. Len, R.A., 
T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A.; ‘Study of Light 
Colour,’ G. Lance ; ‘The Interior of the Fisher’s 
Cottage,” Miss J. Mactixop, 25/. ; ‘ St. Catharine,’ 
H. O’Net11, 50 gs. ; ‘The —. C. Witson, 
7 gs., bought Mr. C. B. Wall, M.P.; ‘The 
ale , C. Winson, 10 gs.; ‘Winter,’ G. 
Lancer, t by Mr. Vernon; ‘A Naiad,’ W, 
ee a ae ‘M ey 9 Look Out 
Afar,’ . Wooumer, 15 gs. ; ‘ Kaus Shep- 
’ the late J. Bateman, 12 gs.; ‘Man from 
to Last requires Assistance,’ J. PHILLIP ; 
ame: uP vine f Bey we ad oe 
Day,’ J. Poviron .; ‘Tim arting,’ 
J. Deanwan, 12/.; ‘Girl and Bird,’ A. T, Dexsy, 
18s. ; ‘The Roadside Barn,’ J. Mrppuxron, 151. ; 
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twelve years old he was taken from his drudgery 
and put under the same master, with a view to 
apprenticeship, when his brother's had 
expired. Here, however, he says : 
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ingly much distressed to get 
Young Ward offered to 

ing @ box of colours, — 

Being in in his new acquisition, he . 
wards took up an old canvas, and endeavoured 
e something like a picture. This work 
in the ion of his son, Mr. G. R. 


acco 
re 


y brother gave me @ cgmmission for two 
small pictures, which, after His death, got into 
an auction-room with a collection of Morland’s 
works, and passed for his. I had never seen 
any one but Morland paint, had never seen 
the works of the old masters, and therefore 
believed that he had gone before them all. 
Morland's rusticity was in fashion, and + 
myself a strong feeling in that direction, 

dashed into the same style, and with such 
eagerness, that although just liberated from a 
long servitude, I offered to put myself under 
Morland for two or three years. He did not 
refuse me, though he already had two pupils, 
Hand and Brown, but delayed an ultimate 
decision till, being questioned by his friends, he 
replied, ‘No, no, Jemmy will get too forward 
for me.’ Thus starting on my artist-career with- 
out instruction, I painted two pictures of rustic 
subjects for my brother, which he engraved 
and published, and they sold well, especially 
in France; and afterwards many others of a 
similar character, but all in Morland’s style, 
many of which were also engraved and published. 
Among the dealers whom I supplied was one 
who used to send Morland’s productions to 
Ireland ; many of mine accompanied them, and 
were sold as his, One of my friends, a pupil 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and afterwards Presi- 
dent of the Dublin Academy, has since told me 
he remembered thé circumstances, and how 
long the imposition lasted. About this time I 
painted a ‘ Bull-bait’ of rather a large size, with 
a multitude of figures ; the picture was exhibited 
in a good position at the Royal Academy, and 
I heard the visitors remark concerning it, ‘That 





anatomy under Mr. Brooks, of Blenheim Street. 
He was at once admitted to the drawing-school 
of the Academy, the President, West, and North- 
cote complimenting him highly upon his per- 
formance. Unluckily, at this time the schools 
were so crowded that a re-election of students 
was found imperative, and he was told that he 
must undergo the ordeal a second time. 

“TI drew back, determined to wait my studies 
there until I became a member ; but the question 
arose whether I intended to come forward as a 
painter or engraver. I inquired whether in the 
event of my becoming an Associate engraver, 
I should then be eligible for an academician, 
should my success as a painter warrant the 
election. The answer was,— No, you must go 
out, and be elected an Associate painter.’ I 
determined at once for the painter, not foreseei 
any opposition. Among those who endeavo' 
to dissuade me from my project was Hoppner, 
who called on my wife and influenced her to 
join the opposition. ‘ Ward,’ he said, ‘has done 
something which has never been done before, 
and we all wish him to engrave after our works ; 
he will command everything, and make a fortune, 
and what more can he wish for? while, to take 
up painting at his time of life is folly; he will 
never be able to overtake and make a stand 
with the painters; we shall, therefore, lose the 
best engraver, which we want, and shall en- 
courage a bad painter, which we do not want; 
I shall, therefore, vote inst him.’” 

“ When I heard this I replied, Does Hoppner 
think so? then I'll try; I engrave no more;” 
and in one year, I believe I refused commissions 
for the copper to nearly 2000/., while I do not 
recollect one single commission for a picture ; 
but the opposition still went on. Being some 
short time after in the Isle of Thanet, I received 
an order from Sir J. Sinclair, President of the 
Agricultural Society, to paint a high-bred cow, 
and this I effected so satisfactorily that Lord 


| Somerville, who succeeded to the Presidency, 
| entered into an engagement with Messrs. Boydell, 


is by a pupil of Morland’: thus I found myself | 


regarded as a second-hand Morland, yet without 
his instructions, and it disheartened me from 
pursuing farther his style and subjects. Being 
at a dinner-party where my old master, Smith, 
was present, he said to me ;—‘ Ward, you have 
taken to painting, and you are right, for it is all 


to the French Revolution just then broken out 
—‘ but you are looking at Morland ; look at the 
old masters,—look at Teniers; Morland after 
Teniers is like reading a Grub Street ballad 
after Milton.” I did not think so, yet desired 


| various breeds of cattle. 


under the patronage of the King and other friends 
of the Society, to publish specimens of all the 
I travelled through a 
great portion of the United Kingdom, and painted 
more than two hundred portraits of animals ; 


| but the King, and the patrons, and the pub- 
| lishers died, the Society sank, leaving me a loser 
| to the amount of many hundred pounds. I had 
over with engravers and publishers, —alluding | 


to see what he so highly prized. At this period | 


I was introduced to Mr. Bryan, whose wife was 
sister to Lord Shrewsbury; the former dealt 
largely in pictures, and at his house I saw the 
finest works of the old masters. He engaged 
me to engrave the “ Cornelius” after Rembrandt, 
the “ Diana” after Rubens, with several others ; 
and to paint a victure, containing himself, 
Mrs. Bryan, and iidren, life-size. There was a 
law-suit between him and Lord —— about a 
“ Venus,” by Titian, and he asked me if I could 
ony it. I did so, and when done, Bryan said, 
“Now, Lord ——— may take which he pleases.” 
It answered the intended purpose, the Titian 
was privately got back, and I have reason to 
believe that my copy was destroyed. About 
the same period I was appointed painter and 
engraver to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., the date of the appointment is Ist 
Jan , 1794; and I was engaged to engrave 
the “Review,” after Sir W. Beechy's large pic- 
ture, which I did in his gallery in London. A 
proof of this engraving I presented in person to 
the Queen, which she graciously received, and 
said, ‘it should not be put with the ordi 
presentation copies, but hung up in her 
chamber ;' she therefore requested I would get 
it framed for that ” 

Another change now takes place in Mr. Ward's 
career. His desire to become a painter has 
never subsided, but his success as an engraver 
appears, in the opinion of some, to be an obstacle 
in the way of advancement; he, however, pre- 
sented the necessary drawing to the Academy 
to be admitted a student, and also studied 





also another prejudice to overcome, that of the 
gentlemen of the turf, who thought I could only 
paint cows and cart-horses; but happening to 
paint portraits of a beautiful blood-mare and 
foal, which picture was exhibited at the Academy, 
it brought the turf gentry around me, and led 
eventually to the publication in lithography of 
my collection of horses, and, at the same time, 
stamped me on the public mind as a ‘ horse- 
an About this time also Sir G. Beaumont 

ught a large landscape by Rubens for 1500 
guineas: it was at West's house, and he invited 
me to see it. I did so, and remained in the 
room nearly the whole day, during which I 
heard the opinions of the different visitors, and 
the general observation was, that Rubens used 
some colours or vehicles which we did not. I 
said nothing, but took the size of the picture, 
and procuring a similar panel, painted my ‘ Bulls 
fighting across a tree at St. Donat’s Castle,’ and 
then invited West to look at it. The latter 
went instantly for Sir G. Beaumont, who came 
and eupunel 


his admiration of the work. At 
a subsequent period West brought it under the 
notice of Mr. Beckford, and said to him in my 
presence, ‘Mr. Beckford, I consider this the 
perfection of execution ; and when I go into my 
a and look at the Rubens, it is gross 
and vulgar.’ Mr. Beckford engaged me to paint 
the ‘ Twelve Signs of the — iac. This picture 

ve rise to my painting four landscapes for 

rd Somerville, which I had the ee of 
exhibiting to the King and the Royal Family. 
A long conversation ensued, during which his 
Majesty said, ‘ How, how, Mr. Ward, how is 
this, that you so fine an engraver should take up 
painting, and painting landscapes too? I am 
sure that can never pay you so well as v- 
ing.’ ‘Please your Majesty,’ I replied, T en- 
grave to live, and I paint from my love of the 
Art.” ‘Well, well,’ said the King, ‘that puts 





me in mind of Gainsborough, who 
when he painted landscapes, ieee 


them ; so he turned 
found purchasers for his 
too.’”” 


large striking to remove 
minds of the Academy the impression 
was only an engraver trying his 
sister-Art. He accordingly painted 


of the “ Horse and the ar rt ps 


life-size, and 


fication it was rejected, which drew from Barry 
the observation, “No wonder they rejected the 
picture—it would cut them all to pieces.” Smart- 
ing under the indignity thus offered him (for 
the work was = and sent to America 
for exhibition), Mr. Ward withdrew his name as 
a candidate for Academical honours; but sub- 
sequently, at the solicitation of many of the old 
members, who promised to support him on the 
first vacancy, allowed it to be replaced on the 
list. He was soon after chosen i An 
introduction to Lord Ribblesdale about this time 
led to his painting a large picture for his lord- 
ship, of a curious waterfall, near the family seat, 
at Gisbourn, in Yorkshire. On the death of this 
nobleman, his son, who had been a pupil of Mr. 
Ward, came to him and said that he was un- 
wiliing so fine a work of Art should be hidden 
in an obscure part of the country ; and therefore, 
with the artist’s permission, he would present it 
to the intended National Gallery, but till this 
was built, he p' depositing it at the British 
Museum, where, Mr. Ward informs us, it still is, 
rolled up. This is a matter which ought to be 
inquired into. 

t liberal patron of the Arts, Sir John 
Leicester, afterwards Lord De Tabley, had 
hitherto no personal acquaintance with the sub- 
ject of our notice, but a mutual friend brought 
about an introduction which led to a very in- 
timate connexion between them. Mr. Ward 
passed much of his time now at Tabley Park, in 
Cheshire, the seat of Sir John, and he relates 
many interesting anecdotes of matters which 
occurred there, and of the pictures which 
resulted from his residence. e regret we 
cannot find room to enter upon these. One 
circumstance, however, must not be passed over, 
and that is the narrow escape from drowning 
which he and others had while sailing on the 
lake that forms the principal feature in the 
picture in the Vernon Gallery. Owing to the 
unskilfulness of one of the party the boat upset 
in a sudden squall of wind, and the whole crew 
were precipitated in the water; yet they con- 
trived to make their way to shore without other 
misfortune than a thorough drenching. Mr. 
Thompson, R.A., had escaped a similar danger in 
the same place, some time aroma er 
favourite place of sojourn was Wichenor, in 
Shropshire :— 

“ My earliest and latest country home, where 
the ‘Fitch of Bacon’ now —_ in the hall. I 
have the happiness to rank Theophilus Levitt, 
Esq., among my very first and most constant 
friends, with whom I had the happiness to pass 
a short time about three years ago, and painted 
for them a portrait of the mother, from memory, 
after twenty years’ separation. Their house pos 
sesses many of my works from my earliest to my 
latest manner, the last which I painted for Mr. 
Levitt is a large lan of the ‘ Deer-stealer, , 
and for which he pai 
than the stipulated price. Mr. L. told me on 
my next visit that he had refused 1000 guineas 
for it from a nobleman.” 
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——“ This,” he says, “ was the beginning 
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those who raised it.” 


He, however, commenced 
studying from the antique, and modelling from 


the marbles in the British Museum. At the 
suggestion of others he also sent to this Institu- 
tion the whole of the engravings he had executed 
in their various states: these amounted to 400 
impressions. 

“Just at this time I received a circular from 
the British Institution, offering a premium of 


1000 guineas for the best oil-sketch of the | 


Battle of Waterloo, or anything connected with, 


or illustrative of, that event. I had no relish for | 


troops of soldiers drawn up in modern line of 
battle, but a friend reminded me that I could 
take it up in any way I pleased,—allegorically, 
if I liked. As an observer of the signs of the 
times, and considering the battle as the crown- 
ing act of Great Britain’s greatness, I conceived 
the allegory, determined to be the poet as well 
as the painter of the subject. y success 
exceeded my expectation, for the praise bestowed 
on the work was unbounded, and it was pro- 
nounced the first premium sketch. This annoyed 
many, and among the rest, Northcote, who told 
me ‘there was nothing but rubbish in it.’ ” 

The Directors however awarded him the 
premium and gave a commission for a large 
national picture for Chelsea Hospital. Th 
work was executed under many di i 
circumstances, arising from the opposition of 
public writers, the jealousy of professional 
brethren, the price he was to be paid for it, the 
alteration, by desire of the comniittee, from its 
original size even after commencement, the diffi- 
culty of finding a room sufficiently large to 
paint a picture thirty-five feet by twenty-one ; 
and last not least, the impracticability of getting 
the Duke of Wellington, who was on the eve of 
embarking for the continent, to sit for his 
trait. “I went boldly to the Duke,” says Mr. 
Ward, “and asked him. His Grace received 
me very kindly, but observed, ‘I am just off to 
the continent.’ I answered ‘My lord, I will 
follow you there.’ ‘Ah! Mr. Ward,’ he replied 
‘a man that has five thousand troops under his 
command knows not where he may be one day 
after another; but I will sit to you on m 
return ;’ and he kept his word.” Mr. W 
afterwards visited the Duke and Duchess at 
repens 3 where he was entertained with 
the greatest kindness and condescension. 

The picture was at length completed at the 





Egyptian Hall, where it was intended to exhibit 
it; the proceeds of such exhibition to go (proh 
pudor/) towards the payment of the work. The 
price demanded for the hire of the room was 
300/. for the season ; but Belzoni was there with 
his mummies and Egyptian antiquities; the 
affairs of Queen Caroline absorbed public atten- 
tion; Waterloo, and all connected with it, had 
not only lost their charms, but had become 
offensive in the eyes of the sovereign people; 
—what could be expected? the exhibition was 
prematurely closed, and the picture forwarded 
to its place of destination. But if it be true that 


“ The course of true love never did run smooth,” 


so neither in this country does government 
patronage of Art. A new mortification awaited 
the artist; after much discussion among the 
authorities, the picture was hung on the south 
side of the hall, with the blazing sun scorching 
its back through each window. It was after- 
wards removed to a place over the door, with its 
top close to the wall, and the bottom prod 
over a gallery, “where,” writes Mr. Ward, “ 
<i sailed with dust : S is 
now in the upon my own rollers 
on which & was painted.” Sic transit gloria 
picioris ! 
It might naturally be sup’ that the ill- 
success and disappointment hitherto 
the artist's ‘ormances on a grand scale, 
deter him from any future attempts in the same 
course, but his spirit was not so easily daunted, 
nor did his energies relax under discouragement. 


Allnutt, of Clapham, who eee a fine 
Alderney bull and cow. Mr. Ward thought this 


a good opportunity to out the 

of his friend West, aie bed y asked 
him why he did not paint a pi similar to 
Paul Potter's celebrated “Bull.” “I well know 


this picture,” said West ; “it is much overrated, 
the composition is poor, the is ill-drawn, 
the horns are not set upon the ; and yet it 
is valued at ten thousand guineas; so take up 
the subject, for I know you can beat Potter to 

ing.” He did so, arguing, as he says, “ that 
the world might see how, while I have been 
soaring into the regions of allegory, I have lost 
none of my powers over the lower world.” Thus 
arose his large “ Bull” picture, recently exhibited 








at the Christmas CattleShow in Baker Street. 
He was of course desirous to have an opinion of 
its merits from the lips of those who were well 
acquainted with the rival work. Among those 
who pronounced most favourably upon it were 
the Duke of Wellington, Stothard and Jackson, 
the Academicians, and (in the estimation of the 
painters, even of more value than these,) a Dutch 
artist who, by order of the Duke, removed the 
Paul Potter from Paris to the Hague: this gen- 
tleman said to Mr. Ward, “Your is for 
England what ours is for Holland.” It may be 
matter of opinion how far a gigantic picture of 
such a subject is suited to the tastes of our col- 
lectors, identified as we English are in the minds 
of all with “ prize oxen ;” but its fate 
proves we have little sympathy with the animal 
upon canvas, in however fair a condition. The 
work, though well known both here and in 
America, has never found a purchaser, but is in 
the hands of the artist's son, Mr. G. R. Ward, 
before alluded to. 

Although Mr. Ward reaped little or no pecu- 
niary advantage from his great works, they much 
contributed to extend his reputation, and bring 
him into contact with the influential. George IV. 
sent for him to his cottage at Windsor ; told him 
he was very desirous to see the “Bull,” and 
desired that it might be sent to Carlton Palace 
for this 

- Whil le with his Majesty, I had an opportunity 
of showing him two cabinet pictures, one belong- 
ing to Mr. Allnutt, the er to Sir Charles 
Blount. I had a large magnifying-glass with me, 
through which the King examined them ; then 
turning to the Marquis of Conyngham, he said, 
‘Look here, Conyngham, tell me if you have 
ever seen any thing like them. I never have ; 
and I wish they were mine.’ I said, ‘Which? 

our Majesty.’ ‘Oh, both, both. Whom do they 
long to?’ When I mentioned Sir C. Blount, 
. h, ‘he is my old friend; I know him very 
well,’” But neither parties could be prevailed on 
to resign their acquisitions to re. Yet there 
appeared a reasonable presumption for supposin 
t the royal — would be bestow 
upon the artist, for he was commanded to go to 
Cumberland Lodge, where rooms and attendants 
were provided for him, and the king came down 
and requested him to select from his stables 
whatever he chose for a picture, 

“His Majesty took me by the arm, and led 
me into the stable; and upon my removing my 
colour-box from a chair, remarked at the same 
i ing would please to sit; he did 
so for a considerable time, while I examined the 
points of the horses as he pointed out their 
excellences. I now thought that I had sur- 
mounted every difficulty, but soon found there 
was some extensive ee of an opposite 
interest that determined I should not long have 
a footing there. From what had passed between 
me and the king, and his giving me a commis- 
sion to paint what I pleased for him, I felt 


assured he would be interested in seeing me at 
work ; and his ing me rooms at ber- 
land justi the conclusion I had come 


to. But in an interview with the Steward of the 
his lordship flew into a violent 

: ‘What!’ he said, ‘turn Cumberland 
into a painter's shop; no!’ This im- 
— my mind boar —_ ome Pag 
onour or advantage I might ibly derive 
ition, te have to battle agninst such 
terests would be like plunging myself 
; and being told that I must 
4 Oy the a nse 

a order i —¥. , an un- 
an interview with Lord Con 7 

T could ‘but act as directed. The ona, 


after this to fail, and my own, from 
had become somewhat impaired, 


y 
hibits to the world proofs of his wondrously 
e have neither space nor 
inclination to enter upon a critical examination 
of what these were, or now are : two generations 
have borne witness to, and have honoured his 

i 5 alle a ee tomatior 
fh his case, the “ hoary head is e crown of ory. 
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Drawn by F. W. Hulme. 


PASSAGES FROM THE PORTS. 





Engraved by M. Jackson 


SOLITUDE. 


“ As the ample moon, 
In the deep stillness of a summer-even, 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns, like an unconsu vht, 


RWORTH 





ing fire 
In the green trees.” Ww 
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WituiaM Epwarp Frost, A.R.A., one of the most 
distinguished of our rising school of painters, 
was born at Wandsworth in Surrey, in September 
1810. His father, discerning in the son from 
his earliest years an unquestionable love of Art, 
determined to afford him every opportunity of 
cultivating his taste. About the age of fifteen, 
he was introduced to Mr. Etty while the latter 
was painting his celebrated picture of “Mercy 
Pleading for the Vanquished,” and by his advice 

Frost was placed at Mr. Sass’s academy 
in Bloomsbury Street, (now under the able 

ment of Mr, F, 8. Cary,) where he 
attended for three years during the summer 
months; and also studied, through Mr. Etty’s 
interest, at the British Museum. In April, 1829, 
Mr. Frost was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy, and having now definitely embarked 
in @ profession so identified with his tastes, 
laboured diligently to qualify himself for its 
successful pursuit. With the exception perhaps 
of his kind adviser, Mr. Etty, no living artist 
ever more fully and rly availed himself of 
the advantages afforded. by the lectures and 
life-school of the Academy ; on entering which, 
he commenced his career as a portrait-painter, 
and during the fourteen years following, painted 
upwards of three hundred portraits, few of 


which, however, were exhibited publicly. Yet | 


so determined was the artist that his practice 
should not interfere with his academical studies, 
that he never allowed the distance to which he 
had frequently to go to his sitters, to prevent 
his punctual arrival at the doors of the Academy 
when the life-school os or at the commence- 
ment of a lecture : result of so much assi- 
* Our 
oll by Mr. 





ving on wood is from a slight sketch in 
rost, painted about eight or ten years back. 





| Haydon, tho 


| varied charms of na 
indefatigable study of the human figure enabled 


duity. and attention was, that he gained the first 
medals in each of the schools, except the antique, 
where he had to contend with that powerful and 
original draughtsman Maclise, to whom every 
student succumbed. 

Portrait-painting, however, was too restricted 
a field for the tastes and talents of Mr. Frost ; 
he aspired to emancipate himself from its de- 
sultory and often thankless pursuit; conse- 
quently, in 1839, he entered his name as a 
competitor for the gold medal of the Academy, 
the subject being, “ Premetheus bound by Force 
and Strength,” and he succeeded in gaining it. 
This pieture was exhibited at the Academy in 
the following year. Thus encouraged he deter- 
mined to send a cartoon to Westminster Hall, 
on the occasion of. the Royal Commission being 
first instituted; the subject, as many of our 
readers will recollect, was “Una alarmed by 
Fauns:” here he was fortunate enough to obtain 
one of the third-class premiums of 100/; many 
competent judges, however, among whom was 
ht he merited a higher place in 
the list. In 1843, a prizeholder of the Art-Union 
Society selected his picture “Christ crowned 
with Thorns,” from the Royal Academy: this 
was a matter of no small moment to the painter, 
and may be adduced as one instance that this 
Societ en Sane donns sub quad 4b the cause of 
Art, for it at once determined Mr. Frost to 
relinquish portraiture, and devote himself exclu- 


| sively to original compositions. His feelings 
ed hi 


from the first inclin 


im to subjects of a 
sylvan and bacchanalian 


r, such as we 


| find described in Spencer and Milton, where 


the grace and loveliness of the female form 
might be pictured me a harmony with the 
landscape; and his 





him to enter upon the illustration with entire 
confidence: with what success this has been 
effected the exhibitions at the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution for the last four or 
“ i ryt . . 

n 1843, a sketch, “Confidence,” was exhibi 
and sold at the British Institution: in 1844a 
“Bacchanalian Dance,” was sold to Mr. Gibbon, 
from the same rooms ; and a picture of “Nymphs 
Dancing,” was sold from the Royal Academy. 
In 1845, he exhibited his “Sabrina,” now in 
progress of engraving for the subscribers to the 
Art-Union of London. In 1846, he exhibited his 
“ Diana aad Acteon,” now in Lord Northwick’s 
gallery: it was this work which placed Mr. Frost 
among the Associates of the Academy at the 
election in the following December. In 1847, 
he painted and exhibited the picture of “Una 
and the Wood Nymphs,” which had the honour 
of being purchased by her Majesty; and in 
1848, his beautiful work “ Euphrosyne,” painted 
for that most liberal patron of British artists, 
Mr. E. Bicknell. This picture likewise met 
with the approval of her Majesty, and Mr. Frost 
was commissioned to paint the principal group, 
as a gift from the Queen to Prince Albert. It 
was also exhibited at the Liverpool Academy, 
and obtained the prize there. 

The only works exhibited this year by him are, 
a small picture, “A Naiad,” at the British Institu- 
tion, and “The Syrens,” at the Royal Academy ; 
(the latter painted for Mr. Andrews.) Mr. Frost 
was unable to complete in time a more important 
production, upon which he has long been 
en, ) 

This enumeration of the principal pictures 
shown to the public, proves that the painter is 
more ambitious of excellence in what he does, 
than to multiply his efforts. Subjects such as 
he takes in hand, and executed in his careful 
manner, are the offspring of much thought and 
diligent labour; these have already produced 
their reward, and will undoubtedly lead to yet 
higher results. Mr. Frost is indebted to no 
patron for'the rank he occupies; his success 
must be exclusively referred to his own assiduous 
cultivation of those artistic gifts wherewith 
nature has endowed him. 


——_+—_ 


- PENELOPE. 
FROM THE STATUE BY R. J. WYATT. 


Tue statue of Penelope, which is one of the 
most graceful works of the sculptor, belongs to 
her Majesty, and is placed in the private apart- 
ments of Windsor Castle. The e from the 
history of the wife of Ulysses, Mr. Wyatt has 
sought to embody, is taken from the twenty-first 
book of the Odyssey, wherein Homer describes 
the proposition she makes to her numerous 
suitors, to bestow her hand on him who can send 
a shaft from the bow of her absent lord through 
twelve rings in succession. The queen of Ithaca 
is open to be standing in the presence of the 
assembled princes with the bow in her hand, 
preparing to address them in the words of the 
poet— 


“Say you, whom these forbidden walls enclose, 
For whom my victims bleed, my vintage flows ; 
If these faded charms can move? 
Or is it but a poor pretence you love? 
Mf I the prize, if me you seek to wife, 
Hear the conditions, and commence the strife : 
Who first Ulysses’ wond’rous bow shall bend, 
And through twelve ringlets the fleet arrow send, 
Him will I follow, and forsake my home, 
For him — this > this wet acheht, ” 
Long scene m 
And sll to last the vision deg night!” 
i i lassic 
The figure is portrayed with much ¢ 
spirit ; the attitude is highly expressive of her 
bereft and unfortunate condition, and her coun- 
tenance exhibits the combination of . 
modesty and long-enduring sorrow. The ne, 
which may be presumed to a Argus, - 
favourite dog of Ulysses, that on the ~ 
he op his master, when returned, typifies 
the fidelity of Penelope, and forms at the — 
time an appropriate and effective adjunct to th 
figure. e manner in which the drapery 
dis is ially worthy of attention ; it ls 
rich and full without heaviness. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





MAGNETO-ELECTRICAL PLATING. 


Wuen Lucretius described the stone from 
_ essence 


it; and still more when the mysterious force which 
compells the oe to the mariner 
with a orth, was closely examined, it 
appeared man had secured the end of a 
thread by which he might explore the labyrinth 
of Nature’s most conde works. But the 
most volant imaginations failed in their out- 
shadowings of the amount of its influence, or 
of the direction of its workings; and although 
we find Kircher referring every phenomena of 
attraction or repulsion to magnetism, he never 
thought that this power, of which he wrote so 
extensively and with so —_ enthusiasm, a 
capable of breaking up the most powe' 0 
Sroenieal affinities. Modern science has, how- 
ever, shown that it is so; and in this age of 
useful applications this power is employed by 
the man urer to substitute that of the voltaic 
battery in the process of electrotype deposit ; 
and in Birmingham, magnetism is actively worked 
for the purpose of plating ornamental articles 
with gold and silver. In our article on the 
Electrotype (Art-Jowrnal, April, 1848,) we briefly 
alluded to this interesting application of Science, 
and regretted that the process should not, as we 
were then informed, be available on the large 
scale demanded by the electro-plater. We have 
now the satisfaction of knowing that in the 
Magneto-plating and Gilding Works of the ori- 
ginal patentee Mr. J. S. Woolrich, and also in 
the establishment of Mr. Prime of Birmingham, 
that the permanent magnet is the only source 
of that electrical power which is necessary for 
their particular branches of manufacture. 

The phenomena involved in the process which 
we have now to consider, may be regarded as 
among the most remarkable of the discoveries 
of modern times. The magnet has been long 
known, and magnetism was long considered as 
identical with the other forms of electricity ; but 
until the beautiful discovery of Professor Orated, 
that a current of electricity circulating round a 
bar of soft iron rendered it very powerfully 
magnetic, no direct proof had been afforded of 
their relation. As the electric current was found 
capable of making a magnet, it became a point 
of great interest to develope a current of elec- 
tricity from a magnetised bar. This was event- 
ually accomplished by Faraday, after a series of 
researches, which are models of pure scientific 
induction; and we are now in ion of the 
knowledge, that it is impossible to move a con- 
ductor of electricity near the poles of a magnet 
without producing an electrical disturbance. If 
we place a link of copper wire around the pole 
of a magnet, and connect the end with a galvano- 
meter (an instrument for measuring currents of 
this force,) the disturbance of its index, when 
the link is moved from the magnet, will show 
the conversion of that power which is in a state 
of statical ——- in the et into a 
dynamic condition in the wire. is simple 
explanation, which may easily be examined 
experiment, is necessary to the clear und a 
ing of the principles of the magneto-plating 
machines, which we shall now describe :— 

The accompanying woodcuts, 1 and 2, repre- 
sent the magneto-electric machine in plan and 
in elevation. a is a powerful horse-shoe magnet, 
consisting of a number of magnetised steel bars 








fastened together. This is secured 
in a horizontal to heute se oe 


wing, 
mical solution from which it is required to revive 
the metal. By occasioning a rapid rotation of 
this c armature, a current is kept con- 
stantly passing through the wire. The annexed 


tt 





tures cece on its 
oo ae 
rotation with 1 
idi between 
the arms of each magnet. —_ 
of this arrangement it is unnecessary to 

in this place; it will be sufficiently understood 
that the revolving armatures are connected 























general details | q 
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is remarkable and contrary to all preconceived 
notions, that notw'thstanding the constan : t — 
ow a 
current of electricity derived from that no 
diminution of power can be detected. The iron 
bars which hold locked within or about them an 
attractive force of a remarkable character, may 
be as an iling reservoir of electric 
wer, which can be employed in rending asun- 
the most powerful ical affinities, and in 
doing the mechanical duties of covering com- 
moner — ae ny) Ry oy ble 
i or silver. ough the economy 
Tore ic machine can be no longer 


annoyances from any gaseous 
as are always evolved from the voltaic battery. 
The ting powers of these machines is 
an extremely simple contrivance. 
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r. Woolrich has explained the whole 
we must leave this portion of 


particularly described. 

The solutions from which a mag 
be precipitated, either by the voltaic or the mag- 
netic process, are from the salts it forms 
with chlorine, bromine, iodine, nm, sul- 
phurous, or phurous acids, The oxides 
of gold or silver dissclved in the cyanide of 
potassium, or the sulphite of potassa, are more 
commonly employed than any other solutions. 
The electro-platers to whom we have already 
referred give a preference, particularly for silver, 
to the sulphite solution, as not being liable to 
spontaneous decomposition, unaccompanied by 
any unpleasant smell, and yielding silver of 
considerable hardness and very white. : 

Connected with this application there are 
numerous interesting particulars with which we 
cannot deal within the very limited space which 
the demands upon our poses confine us to; we 
hope, however, we have been sufficiently explicit 
to convey an intelligible idea of that process by 
which, so wonderfully, solid metal is precipitated 
from its solutions by the influence of a power 
which we derive from an iron bar. A force 
which, at the same time that it manifests itself in 
the magnificent displays of the aurora borealis, 
and in all the marvellous phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism, regulating the molecular 
arrangements of rocks, and determining the 
form of natural crystals, affords, in the mariner's 
compass, a faithful guardian to the wandering 
seaman, and produces for the manufacturer, in 
the magneto-electric machine, works of beauty 
by its power : nor must we forget that the same 
agency, from the same source, which decomposes 
a salt of gold or silver in Birmingham or Shef. 
field, conveys, almost instantaneously, over any 
space the messages of man in silence and in 
safety. Certainly this is one of the most beau- 
tiful applications of science with which this age 
of utility has furnished us. We cannot conclude 
this notice without ing that Dr. Braun, at 
Rome, is employing one of these magneto-elec- 
trie machines for the pu of copying by its 
means those beautiful uctions of ancient Art 
which that city contains. Some specimens 
executed by this gentleman have reached the 
m lis, and they are of the utmost beauty, 
and, of course, of undoubted fidelity. 

It appears to us, that in the hands of the 
amateur, who has ingenuity sufficient to devise 
means by which the armature of the magnets 
may be kept in constant revolution, which might 
be done by an arrangement of a weight attached 
to a running over a pulley, that the 
magneto-electric machines offer the most econo- 
tical and satisfactory arrangement for their use 
in el ping; being quite free from the 
objectionable trouble of the battery, and, com- 
paratively, of little cost. With these remarks, 
which we think sufficiently explain all the 
advantages of the magnet over the battery, and 
the difficulty which has prevented the patentees 
from employing it more extensively than they 
have hitherto done, we take leave of the subject. 

Rosert Honr. 


* Mr. Woolrich states that the large machine made for 
the Messrs. Elkington should be capable of depositing 
twenty ounces of silver an hour; but that experiments 
made by Mr. Starr of America, with a view to y it to 
the the electrical light, has it 





of 
unfit for plating. We have heard from another quarter 
of undoubted authority, that Messrs. Elkington’s machine 
ia im many respects iexperteoe, _ : 





LETTER FROM DR. WAAGEN. 


(We announce with much pleasure, and we are sure onr 


readers will receive the announcement with great satis- 
faction, the commencement of a series of papers on Art, 
in this Journal, from the pen of Dr. Waagen, whose 
name is famous in England, for works which have indeed 
obtained European renown. The following brief com- 
munication, whieh prepares the way for the Papers he de- 
signs to contribute, we print at the request of the writer.) 


Brief des Directors Waagen yon Berlin, 
an Den Herausgeber der Seitfdrift 
Art-Journal. 


Mein Here, 

Erlauben Sie mic juvdrder Bhnen auf hve 
werthe 3ufdvift meinen Beifall tibee Ihre Zeitidvife 
ausjudviden. Diefelbe ecfiillt Durdaus ibven Swed; 
Sinn und Kenntnis im Bereidy der bildenden Riinfte 
in Novem BVarerlante in weiteren Keeifen gu verbrei- 
ten, fo wie diefelben immer mehr mit ten veridhie- 
tenen 3weigen ter Fabrifen und Handwerke in Ver- 
bindung ju fesen, und die Ergeugnifie der leSteren ju 
peredetin. Habe ith fchon bei ter fritheren Ausgabe 
faum beoreifen fonnen, tas Sie den Preis bei einem 
fo reichen Ynbalt, bei einer fo jahleeidhen Musftat- 
tung mit Mbbildung aller Art, von denen veridietene 
allen Anforterungen ter Kunft entipreden, fo niedvig 
haben ftellen fonnen, fo finte id) vollends nad ten 
evfien Lieferungen diefeds Sabhrd vie Berbefierungen 
im Format und im Ynhalt, womit Ahre Zeiticdhrift 
jest evidbeint, im Verhaltni® gu Ler geringen Preis. 
echdbung gang tiberraidend, und ed fann hienad nicht 
feblen, dat fic) die fon fo lebhafte Theilnahme fiir 
Nhe fo fcdhdnes und nisGliches Unternehmen nod immer 
vermehren mus. Dads Gedeihben ter fchinen Riinfte 
in Gro&-Britannien liegt mic aber aus veridiedenen 
Griinten gang befonter8 am Herjen. Smmer ge- 
wobhnt die veridhicdenen Mationen Europa aus einem 
allgemeineren Standpunct ju betvadhten, evfannte id 
fdon friih in ten Englantern den madtigen Sweig 
ded grofen germaniiden Bolterftamms, welder durd) 
feine freien Snftitutionen, wie durch feine politifde 
Grose beweist, tab die Germanen gu tem Hodhften in 
diefen Dingen berufen find, wenn fie nuc in die 
ridtige Weiltiteliung fommen, was meinem armen 
Naterlante von ter Boriehung verfage gu fein fdjeint. 
Bei meinem langeren Aufenthalte in England vor 
pwolf Sahren lernte id aber Yhre Landsleute aud) 
im Gingeinen lieben. Jn der gangen Act gu denfen 
und gu fiblen, fand id cine enge und woblthuende 
Verwandtidaft. Ganj befonders hatte ich bidher in 
feinem tes anteren, von mir befucdten Landern in 
tem Maakhe die Gradheit und Treuhergigheit ded 
Character’ gefunden, woran ter Deutide fo gern 
feinen Stammestgenofien erfennt. Um defer grofen 
Mation meine Verehrung ju begeugen, um die Kennt- 
nif ter unermeslidken Kunftidhage, welde in diefem 
Lante jerftreut find, fowohl dort allgemeiner gu ver- 
breiten, alé aud dem Auslante davon Kunde ju 
geben, um endlid) auf die Vereditung ted Geidhmads 
nad Kvdften cinguwirfen, gab id) damalés tad 
Werf, KRunfiwerle und Kiinftler in England heraus. 
Und nad den vortheilhaften Angeigen ver fritifden 
Blatter, welche Pamalé ecidienen, nad ten bei- 
filligen Meuserungen funftgebildeter Enalanter aus 
den verichicdeniten Claen deer Gefellithaft, babe id 
ju meiner Feeute abnehmen tonnen, dab ich meinen 
Swed nicht verfehit habe. Geit dem vorigen Saber 
aefiehe id, meine Bewunterung der engliiden Nation 
nod ungemein evhdht worten, denn wabrend der 
Sturm dev Revolution tiber die meiften Lanter Euro- 
pa’é auf cine Weife heveingebrocen ift, tab alle die 
hochften Giiter dee Menidheit, Sittlihteit und Redt, 
Wiienidaft und Runt, mehe oder minter in Frage 
acftellt find, haben fid) die Wellen dieser furdhebaren 
Bewegung an ten alten feltbegriinteten Sniftitutionen, 
an ber vidtigen Politif, an dem gefunden Sinn deb 
Boll ebenfo gebrodjen, wie feit Yabrtaufenden an 
feinen Risften die wandelnten Wogen tes Meers. Bh 
fehe taber England jest als datjeniae Land an, wo 
alle Rinter ded Frieten’s, gumal de biltenten Kiin- 
fie, deven Blithe immer am leidsteften gefahrret ift, 
nod fortwahrend ungeftdhrt gepfleat werten finnen. 
Um biegu aud in temfelben Sinne, wie in meinem 
obigen Wert mein Sharflein beigutvagen, werte ih 
taber mit Freuden ver von Jonen an mid ergangenen 
Aufforterung Beitvage fiir Vhre Seitidvift gu liefeen 
nadfommen. Jd tenfe denmidit in tee Form von 
Beiefen an cine tunftliebende Frau, teren ih in 





England fo arober Ausjeidynung fen. 
nen gelernt habe, midyirmSeligh all geme rs 
verftandlidher BWeife, ther das Verhattnis 
der biltenten Kinfte ju anteren Mittein menidhlier 
Bildung, fiber das VBerhaltnis die bildenden Rimh- 
ler gur Natur, ju feiner jedetmatigen Wufgabe, und 
ju feinen Rarftetlenden Mittetn, endlid) iiber tas Ver. 
hattnis ter Publicums den Dentmahlen ver unit 


Mit ver oocvtalidfien Hodyadhtung j 
€hre gu verharren st th 
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Ace 
alities of Europe, I 

English the powerful branch of 

German stock, which, by its political greatness, 
shows that the Germans are of attaini 
to the utmost distinction, if 
into the direct path, which 
dence to be denied to my 
During my med stay 
years ago, I was 

your country ; i 


° 


an 
ee 


if 


amateurs having the 
honour of the uaintance of several dis- 


tinguished ladies in I propose, there- 
fore, treating ‘in simple and intelligible terms of 
Art in relation with other means civilisation ; 
of the position of the artist with reference to 
nature ; tothe problem proposed to him, and tothe 
representative means of its solution ; - —_ 
of the public, in respect 
With sentiments of high esteem, I have the 
honour to remain, 


obedient servant, 
sie: G. F. WaaceEN. 
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ANCIENT SHIPS 


sixteenth century ship-building had 
= ae and the large size of the 


vessels which were now constructed, completely 
threw the old single-masted ships into disuse as 
men-of-war or trading vessels; although — 
tions to this general rule may be met wit 
they only oceur in the earlier part of the six- 
teenth century. Before however we finally dis- 
miss the old single-masted vessel, we will present 
the reader with one more example of a war ship 
of the fifteenth century, because it is a very 
specimen of the craft; and it will also by 
its contrast. with the more modern improve- 
ments we shall exhibit, in showing what. these 





<— 


alterations consisted of. The original drawing 
occurs in the very beautifully illuminated copy 
of Froissart’s Chronicles, preserved. among the 
Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum. 


The ship is one in which the Dauphin of France 
is about to embark with his soldiers, one of 
whom precedes him bearing a banner; this 
figure appears in our cut, but our object: bei 

to exhibit the ship alone, the noblemen 
gallant knights who follow. him have been 
omitted. Allowance must be made in this 
drawing (as in many others of the period) for 
the awkwardness of the delineation; but it is 
peculiarly valuable for the sort of bird’seye 
view it gives into the deck of the ship. "The 
turretted forecastle with its windows, and trum- 
peters, sounding a gay note as the soldiers 
embark, will be noticed in front: the si 
mast in the centre, with its top-castle and its 
one sail furled in the yard. Behind is seen the 
raised poop, with the door leading to the cabins 
below, with a window on each side of it. Above 
appears another trumpeter, blowing as lustily as 
his companion. In front of the ship is an ordi- 
nary row-boat, of the kind used to convey pas- 
sengers from the land to r vessels, and also 
by fishermen who went not far from shore. The 
hood worn by the man rowing was the sow’-swester 
of the middle ages; a pointed hood of —— 
cloth, which covered the head and fell aroun 
the neck, protecting that portion of the bod 
from the inclemency of storms at sea It wi 
be seen that both boat and ship are built to 
stand high out of the water, and would bear a 
great deal of rough weather before a 
upset. The very odd and peculiar these 
ships had when they lay becalmed or at anchor 
with sails furled, may be guessed at by one 
represented in the distance ; and although it be 
but a mere indication, it is a faithful one of the 
general aspect of these old vessels. 

An important feature in the fifteenth century 
was the great stimulus given to trade; the 
wealthy merchantmen of ders now rivalled 
the nobility, and the numerous Hotelede- Ville 
constru in mercantile to and express) 
devoted to the transactions pr teem, i 
had at an earlier period been considered a de- 
grading thing, now equalled in splendour the 


selves really 


beineine of “and 
consignment of Greek manuscripts as frequently 
accompanied the freightage of the noble family death of James IV. of Scotland. The next year, 
of Medici, and of 


middle ages. 


the. Arts and Literature, and we owe more to | as the greatest ship that had yet been seen in 
them than to the turbulent and overbearing | 


nobles. a 

useful Arts, in the comforts and elegancies for the victualling of the fleet fitted out this year 
of life, during the fourteenth century makes that to aid in the war against France, i 

a great era in the history 
gation had much. to do with all this, and the ship | 
—one of man’s noblest inventions—did, like a | 
good servant raise and ennoble the being who had 


called it into 


large degree 


mention of 
bishops and 


storehouses 


mercial laws, 


the merchant was an object of as much solicitude | 
as the Royal Navy itself. 


have already 
the subject ; 


remarkable thing in those days. Richard III. | 
also attended to the Navigation Laws, and the | 


proper 
the clear-sigh 





Chateau of the nobility, and. they found. them. | AC frst Henry possessed only this ong ship of war 


less influential, than the 
Nor was commerce. restricted 


and products, the world became as. one large 
family, and the amelioration of all mankind in a 


the nobles and clergy occasionally trafficked as 
merchantmen. Even royalty itself condescended 
to be among the num 
recorded to have been a great gainer by com- 
mercial undertakings. 
the field at a much earlier period, and frequent 


in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Matthew Paris informs us that William of Trum- 

ington, Abbot of St. Alban’s, in the reign of 
_ IIL, traded extensively in herrings, for 
the purchasing of which at the proper season he 
had agents at Yarmouth, where 


could make a profitable sale; all of which the | 
historian says was “to the inestimable advantage 

as well as honour of his abbey.” The sovereigns | 
of England now 


| 
less: rich, and in many instances | of his own, to. which 
i trader. | capture from the Scottish 
them to the:| ton, of i 
from. far Cathay” alone; a | an incident whi 
two kingdoms, the battle 


the merchant princes of the | 1512, H built another ship at Woolwich, the 
They were the foster fathers of | Regent, weighing one thousand tons, and described 


From an indenture drawn up between 
advances made in all the the king end his admiral, Sir Edward Howard, 


it that 
of civilisation. Navi- | the Regent was to carry seven we go am 
mariners, and gunners. A ship apparently still 
larger than this, however, is described as having 











been sent to sea this same year by the Scottish 
King in a fleet which he comenel! for the assist- 
ance of France, but which i 
tered and destroyed on its way to that country. 
This Scottish ship, the largest that had been 
built in modern times, was two hundred and 
forty feet in length by fifty-six in. breadth ; 
—_ however which, in the or direction 
especially, were materially diminished by the 
Px ew of the planking, which, that it night 
be proof against shot, was not less than ten feet. 
This great Scottish ship carried thirty-five 
(all on the upper deck) besides three hun 
smaller pieces of artillery called culverins, double- 
dogs, &c.; and her complement consisted, besides 
officers, of three hundred seamen, one hundred | 
and twenty ers, and one thousand soldiers. 
But Henry did not satisfy himself with merely 
building ships; he laid the necessary foundation 
for the permanent maintenance of a naval force 
by the institution of the first Navy Office, with 
commissioners, or principal officers of the navy 
as they were styled, for the superintendence of 
that icular department of the public service. 
He established by Royal Charter, in the 
fourth year of his reign, the “ Corporation of the 
Trinity House of Deptford,” for examini 
Edward IV. we | licensing, and regulating pilots, and for ordering 
noticed as having paid attention to | and directing the erection of beacons and light- 
he had six a oe his own, a | houses ; the placing of buoys, &c.; to which he 
afterwards added subordinate establishments of 
the same kind at Hull and Newcastle. The navy 
ion of commerce; but it was to | yards and storehouses at Woolwich and Deptford 
ted, money-loving Henry VII. that | also owe their origin to this king Henry's great 


existence. Connecting all countries 


effected. 
of trade were soon felt, and 


r, and Edward IV. is 
The clergy had been in 


trading vessels, the property of 
ecclesiastics of high rank, is made 





e had large | 
in which he kept them until he 


to look jealously at com- | 


and protection and welfare of 
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shields in imitation of the ancient style, when 
the soldier's real shields were ranged round the 
vessel. This “ flat-bottomed boat” reminds one 


ceived is still guided by the man at the helm. 
In front of = vessel is Lo a ape cma 
upon a portable carriage. ere are i 

the sides for game? gente wen po Mn 
vessel is closely packed ilitary, w 

hs forest of — bristle 
above them. Mounted high 
upon the stern, the fifer and 
drummer sound an inspirit- 
ing strain, taking the place 
of the old trumpeters ; and 
thus gaily do they proceed 
on their errand of war. 

On reaching the enemy 
the aspect changes. War 
loses its captivating state 
and gallant bearing. The 
— ry but necessary 
evil 

“ —hid in 
droWned in state, 
Loses the fiend ; assumes the name 
of glorious war!” 


and 


but now the fiend is con- 
queror, and all feeling 
but the one of struggling for victory is gone. 
Boat to boat and man to man engage in fierce 
and sanguinary encounter, and a scene like 


the men in the » mounted 
and provided with these 


stern of the ship ; above it floats the standard 
the commander. Smaller Adiha ential thane 
larger vessels, one of which is seen in the fore- 
ground of our group, filled entirely with soldiers 
bearing firearms, w o harass the enemy by row- 
ing round their more unwieldy ships and firing 
in upon them. : 

Our sixth engraving is an excellent example 
of a galley for the conveyance of troops or pass- 
engers on large rivers, or as a coasting vessel ; 
it is constructed for this purpose alone, and not 
for fighting. The covered deck gives it the 
aspect of a pleasure-boat ; the lower deck beyond 
it exhibits steps leading to the prow; the upper 
deck is devoted to the rowers, who stand to their 
oars, which are secured by being braced together 






















rather strongly of those constructed by Napoleon 
for the invasion of England, and which “ fright- 
ened the isle from its propriety” in the early 
— of the present century. Our cut is copied 
rom the ancient picture representing the em- F | 
barkation of the English at Portsmouth on the | / Vy, =N \ AN 
19th of July, 1545." | Ye, NS, Y \A\ 

The continental vessels still continued small ; / : iy", N% VA } AH 
if not used for long journies or of modern build Li) ; = ; ~ Y aK WH 
expressly as ships of war. The cut here given, ig’ < Xl) ui! Ahi] 
Cas 
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and steadied between row-locks ar- 


that above depicted ensues. It is | by ro d th f of the cabin; th 
around the roof of the cabin; the steers- 


obtained from the same source as | ran 
our ing cut, and gives an man sits in his covered recess behind them, 
cnesllant notion of a fight between | protected from wind and weather; and he man- 
gallies in the early part of the six- ages the rudder and the sail, as they had been 
teenth century. The eagerness of | managed by those holding his office from the 
the combatants on both sides is | earliest time. In our Fema papers we have 
well exhibited ; the love for close | engraved examples of mode of managing the 
fighting which has been already | vessel; and indeed the ships of William the 
alluded to is seen, one of the men | Conqueror do not very greatly differ from that 
with his boat-hook is pulling the | now offered to the rs notice. It serves to 
head of the enemies’ boat close to | show how little change was made in the navy, 
that of his own; while with the | and how slow was the growth of improvement ; 
other hand he wards off the blow | and that when improvement did take place its 
an opponent is dealing him with | adoption was not universal. Indeed, it has been 
the long pike, with which they | remarked by naval writers, that no class of men 
endeavour to keep off those who | are more bigoted in regard, to the preservation 
desire to board their vessel. While ' of things as they are, than ordinary sailors, and 











——s from a ae os dated 1540, is a | 
capital specimen of a war-galley, a mere coasting- 
vessel for the t v0 of toons. It ne 


with darts for the use of the warriors destined | 
for that post of danger. The sail it will be per- 
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inclined to change for what the scientific 
- consider improvements. The pride and 
sotbasient of a sailor extends to his ship ; which 
he loves in the end, and almost speaks of as a 
living creature ; as the companion of his glory, 
his travels, and his “hair-breadth ’scapes ;” and 
ou might as easily persuade him that the figure- 
ead which he looks on as the of 
high Art was both hideous in feature and bad in 
execution, as convince him that his “ good ship 
needed or could have an improvement. 

The spirit of mercantile adventure, or the 
more daring and romantic love of discovery, 
exercised a strong and a marked influence in the 
days of Elizabeth. Both Edward VI. and Mary 
were too busily with matters of state 
and religion, to pay that attention to the navy 
which it had received in the two previous reigns ; 
and men’s minds were occupied with home con- 
cerns, so that the commerce of the country went 
slowly on by dint of its own vital energy alone. 

* But in the very first year of the of Eliza- 
beth an act for the encouragement of commerce 
was passed, which was remarkable for a liberality 
of view, going far beyond the notions that were 
clung to by our commercial legislators in much 
later times. With a protective policy the most 
narrow-minded, all merchandise not of native 
manufacture before this time was prohibited to 

be imported or exported in any but English 
vessels. This was felt as a great hardship b 
foreign powers, who very sensibly taught English 
law-makers the folly of such enactments, by 
ordaining the same rules for the guidance of our- 
selves in foreign ports, and prohibited their own 
manufactures from being = in any but 
native vessels. No more é mode of 
destroying or crippling commerce could have 
been invented, as it had the effect of diminishing 
consumption, stopping the interchange of na- 
tional manufactures, and injuring trade and 
industry. It was now enacted that the exporta- 
tion and importation of foreign goods should be 
allowed in foreign vessels upon the payment of 
the Alien custom.* 

Whatever may have been the faults of Eliza- 
beth as a woman, and she had many which no 
historian would now venture to defend, as a sove- 
reign she had few rivals; her reign was brilliant 
and fortunate, and during its entire continuance 
the country gradually improved, and its laws and 
institutions assumed a firmer and a broader 
basis. There were few sovereigns more loved 
by their people; and scarcely any who knew 
better how to secure a people's affections. During 
her reign maritime discovery flourished. The 
names of Sir Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkins, 
Sir Martin Frobisher, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
combine with others in a galaxy of nautical 
glory which few other countries can exhibit. 
Among her merchant men, what name more 
glorious than that of Sir Thomas Gresham, that 
true type of the noble-minded trader. 


“* The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones!” 


but the name and good deeds of Gresham are still 
known and revered by all; and his “good 
deeds” even now fructify in modern London. 
With such true hearts and noble minds around 
her as Elizabeth assembled, both in court and 
cabinet, on land and sea—her errors as a woman 
were failings that may “ die with her,” her glory 
a8 a sovereign must live. 

_ The warships of the reign of Elizabeth were 
like those of her father, of high build, with raised 
deck of two stories in height, like the modern 
Chinese vessels. They were well furnished with 
double rows of guns; and, although clumsy 
looking, were exceedingly picturesque, a8 may 


* The two trading com the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, and the Merchants of the Staple, were further 
empowered twice in the year to export goods from the 





Nottingham, and who was the distinguished 
commander ot the English fleet, which, in con- 
junction with the winds of heaven, di 

and destroyed the formidable 8 Armada 
for the invasion of England in 1588. The seal 
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is the Great Seal of the Admiralty, and exhibits 
a first-rate far ge oe The sail of the main- 
mast is pain e top-castles are , par- 
ticularly the centre one, where rege Pid 
fashion of surrounding it with shields of arms is 
still continued. A very long pennon or streamer 
is placed on it, emblazoned with the arms and 
helene of the queen. The vessel altogether has 
a stately and noble look. 

Before the disastrous fire had occurred which 
destroyed the late houses of Parliament, that 
portion of the building devoted to the assembly 
of the Lords, was hung with tapestry repre- 
senting the defeat of the Spanish Armada, which 
had been fabricated in Holland, and sent as a 
present to Queen Elizabeth. It exhibits one of 
the “invincible” vessels, with its high decks, 
four masts, and external galleries at the stern. 
Such ships were exceedingly unwieldy, and 
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smaller vessels frequently had the entire advan- 





tage over them ; stormy weather too made them 
difficult and to manage, and they 
would easily upset. All this was experienced 
by the Armada; four of the large ships foun- 
dered at sea before reaching our shores, and 
others were disabled in the same storm. When 
our tye cemgmmen them, our sailors soon 
our 


found a tly insignificant vessels 
were really more ive and useful than the 
el le Spanish ships, which could 


umsy unmanageab’ 
not bring their ordnance to bear upon our ves- 
sels, but fired harmlessly over them; the 





English on the contrary were enabled to sail 
close in, and pour a murderous fire on the 


for want of gunpowder, he had 
true with him, who made up for 
As he followed in the wake 
received ammunition and 
ies from the shore; and his 
ly increased by small shi 

tlemen of England hired shipe at their 
gen i ips at their 
= change, and with one accord came to fight 
wi 
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cepting the Spanish Plate fleet in its passage from 
America, he was almost surprised by Alphonso 
Basson, who commanded fifty-five ships destined 
for its convoy. Howard stood out to sea with 
five ships of his squadron, but Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, the Vice-admiral in the Revenge, was sur- 
rounded by the whole enemy's fleet. He endea- 
voured to fight his passage through them, and 
maintained a d te e ment for fifteen 
hours, during which he was ed by fifteen 
galleons successively. At length his crew being 
almost all killed or disabled, his masts shot away, 
his hull pierced by 800 cannon-balls, his powder 
spent, and himself covered with wounds, he 
ordered the gunner to blow up the ship, that 
she might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The execution of this order was prevented by 
the lieutenant, who capitulated for the life and 
liberty of the crew, giving h for the pay- 
ment of their ransom; and Grenville being 
brought on board the Spanish admiral’s chip, 

died in three days of his wounds. The Spani 
were amazed and confounded at his excess of 
valour, which cost them 2000 men, who perished 
in the engagement. Two of their largest gal- 
leons were sunk, two of them were turned adrift 
as unserviceable, and the Indian fleet being dis- 
rsed in a storm, some of the ships fell into the 
ds ¢ the lish. BRE 

The fleet equi to encounter the Spanis 
Armada co is ee catlan to the cdiginal text 
in the State Paper Office, quoted in Ttyler’s “ Life 
of Raleigh,” of 117 chins, haninn on board 11,120 
men. Eighteen of these vessels are stated to 
belong to the Merchant Adventurers, from the 
Thames; and the Dag number of the others 
must have been the vessels above alluded to, 
which came into the service voluntarily, or were 
hired or pressed, according to the custom at that 
time. Another account, given among the Burghley 
State Papers, makes the entire number of ships 
181; thirty-four of them being men-of-war, 
thirty-three furnished by the City of London, 
forty-three hired vessels of various kinds, fifty- 
three ships contributed by various sea- 

and eighteen private adventurers. Of the 
vessels we are told some few were from 
800 to 1,100 tons burthen each. : 

Camden tells us that Elizabeth “ out 
her fleet with all manner of tackling ammu- 
nition, so that it may be allowed to have been 
the best ee a ee set out b 
the English. ‘or the defence whereof she built 
a castle on the banks of the Medway near Up- 
more, the usual harbour for the fleet, and aug- 
mented the sailors’ and mariners’ pay ; so that she 
was justly styled by strangers the restorer of the 
naval glory and the Queen of the North Seas. 


F. W. Farrnorr. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS | 
FOR MANUFACTURERS. 





Destons ror Icr-Piates. The first two sub- | 
jects introduced below are by W. H. Rooens, | 


The two succeeding are by J. Srrupwick, 
(14, New Bond Street). They present nothing of 





Desions ror A Saut-Spoon anp A Svoanr- 
Sirren, By W. H. Roogns. These form por- 





(10, Carlisle Street, Soho.) The former of these 
is based on the water-lily, the leaves and buds of 
the plants appearing alternately on the rim of the 
plate, while the buds alone are carried into its 
centre. On the latter design, the snowdrop en- 
twined with a band encircles the rim, and the 








peculiar import in the way of ornament, which is | has, however, some novel rth i : 
simple and in good taste. The outline of the plates | out by the glass pera or Daa y of being carried 


| tions of a series of silver articles intended for the | future opportunity introduce. They are in the 


dessert-table, the whole of which we may at some | Italian style, and very elegantly designed. 
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DgsiGNn FOR o Fee Cames froen, B we x eeeae. This hes much of a similar character to 
designs for a Salt-spoon and Sugar- same artist, on i ; it is, however, 
a ornamented, and in a bolder sty f the others, ° nw 





DESIGN FoR AN [non BAtustRaDE, By J, Strupwick. There is both novelty and ingenuity in 
this design, which consists of a number of short triple-headed ——— placed transversely, and forming a 
most effectual barrier against be intruder. It would suit well the exterior of a churchyard, as har- 
monising with the styles generally adopted in ecclesiastical edifices. 




















Design For A Tea-Cappy. By J. Srrupwickx. This very beautiful design is quite unique both 
in form and character. It should be made of ivory inlaid with pearl or papier-maché. The decoration 
is in the arabesque style. 



















Design For A Gotp Min1atuRB Frame. By 
R. Eunson, (45, Rathbone Place). 











| DESIGN FoR AN ORNAMENTAL FLOwERr-Por, 
| By J. Staupwick, (14, New Bond Street). 





By 


Design vor A Rustic Garpen-Seat. 
J. Strupwick, (14, New Bond Street). 
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THREE great monumental halls have been erected by King 
Louis, the “‘ Walhalla,” a Dorie temple, dedicated to the glory 
of Germany; the “ Befreiungs Hall,’’ a Roman temple in the 
style of the Pantheon, a monument of the victories over the 
French; and the Bavarian ‘“ Ruhmeshalle.’’ This latter has 
been built near Munich, u the hill bounding the large 
meadow where the October festivals are celebrated, and is more 
than half finished. The architect is Leo von Kienze, and the 


culture ; also religion, administration, the ae am ae 
almonership, hospitals, liturgy, religious , Teligious 5 
epic, gH tragical poetry ; a weg shen civil archi- 
tectu i 





style Doric, The plan is very original, showing no more than 
a wall, an in rectangular, the longer side of which is 
194 feet, the shorter 59. On each northern side of the wall is 
erected a small quadrangular room, and a colonnade surrounds 
the rooms and the wall, with the exception of the south side. 
This hall, open throughout, stands upon a scale of 15 feet, and 
three large steps, and is covered with a common roof without a 
ceiling ; it is feet long, 105 feet broad, and 60 feet high. 
The place enclosed by the three sides of the building is 120 feet 
long and 65 feet broad. There are 48 pillars of the Doric order, 





24 feet high (54 lower diameter), the capitals of which are formed after the | 


model of the temple in 
four pillars, and over the 
figures, re ting the 


a. The two fronts of the smaller sides have 
a eageene, filled with reel marble 
four principal Bavarian stems, executed by Schwan- 
thaler e 92 m of frieze are sculptured with basso-relievos by 
the same master and his scholars. Alternating with forty-four ‘‘ Victories” is a 
series of allegorical and symbolical representations of the history of our 
civilisation ; p ae astronomy, mathematics, mechani ysics, medi- 
cine, geography; jus administering, justice punishing ; , tactics, 
cavalry, infantry, militia, military school, hunting, mining, commerce, steam- 
engines, agriculture, cattle-breeding, hop-culture, vine-culture, moorland- 


ment 


ericles, had fallen on Ludwi 


. middle of the place enclosed by 
Colossus of Bavaria, by Schwan 
first step of the to the summit of the crown. ——— 
in the interior of the statue leads to its eyes, through wh Lae) 
see the city and its environs, and beautiful chains 
the Alps. By order les be rte the whole monument, — 
menced in 1843, should be next year, but the presen 
political circumstances have caused an interrupti — 
tion, and we do not see whether and when it will be continued. 
We have been struck with astonishment at the vast amount of encourage- 
given to every class of Art in this com vely t 
Germany. It would seem as if the mantle of the Gr ; 
Ist., 80 multitudinous and varied — 
d are his exertions to uphold the dignity of the Arts and to foster 
levies on his 
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than upon a painter, in consequence of the prolonged study and 
weary toil indispensable to the production of a finished work in 
this department of Art. Thorvaldsen was about to return 
dispirited to his native North, when his desperate fortunes 
received from a stranger that impulse which bore them onward 
to the most felicitous prosperity, and raised himself to the utmost 
stanedio of supuiation) a4. wo may judge of the fate of dis- 
appointed men whose power has been recognised only after they 
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THE WORKS OF THORVALSDEN.* 





Tae engraved outlines of sculpture here introduced, and which we propose to | 
follow up in a second notice, are from a work to which our attention has been 
directed, and the success of which, inasmuch as it deserves every encouragement. | 
we are exceedingly desirous to promote, for the sake of Art, as well as for that of | 
the accomplished editor, Mrs. Frederick Rowan, a countrywoman of the distin- | 
guished Danish sculptor. The publication of the original edition was commenced | 
at Copenhagen in 1828, when two volumes appeared; a third followed after an 
| 
| 





interval of some years, and the fourth and last volume is now in course of publica- 
tion in the same city. The drawings were made at Rome under the direction of 
Thorvaldsen himself, and our engravings are from these drawings, and not from the | 
prints already published in Denmark ; and the materials for the biography of the 
artist were gathered by Professor Thiele, a Danish gentleman of great literary attain- 
ments,from whom the plan first emanated, and who rightly judged that his country- 
men generally should have an opportunity of possessing some reminiscences of those 
noble productions which are profusely scattered over a large portion of Kurope, 
although the Thorvaldsen Museum comprises the models and original casts of all the 
sculptor’s works. Mrs. Rowan, related to this country by family connexions, 
knows that no greater admirers of Thorvaldsen exist anywhere than in England, 
and, presuming that a translation of the original work of Professor Thiele will 
prove most acceptable here, has set herself to execute the task. It is intended to 
publish the work in numbers, and to have the plates re-engraved here, comprising 
&® series of the whole of Thorvaldsen’s sculptures, in three hundred  § sixty 
copper-plate engravings chronologically arranged, of which our engravings (upon 
wood) are specimens of the style and size. All of these subjects are worthy of 
the refined and exalted genius of their author; we shall be greatly mistaken if 
they are not appreciated here as becomes their beauty and excellence. ‘Mrs. Rowan 
will gladly reply to any communication respecting her plan of publication. 
The memory of the gentle Thorvaldsen is cherished by all of the profession 
~ yaa = have had the good Stans to ve his seeatiny in nome, 4 he —_ 
; y two reputations—his transcendent fame as an artist, and his phi , 
thropic character as a man. His long and honourable career, more than that themselves have disappeared oom enens Oe live ary 4 
of any other sculptor of modern times, approaches the romance of the best deem it probable that even ions which enable genius 
days of the antique. Among his friends he numbered more than one Pericles, | obscurity but for one of those occasions 
red ye the speuteneem homage of many nations; = i aoe = -— 
, » being even to the end of his life as accessible to the inqu eu ” persona has been realised according to 
student as he had been at re antecedent The early life of Thorvaldsen | 4, spirit of a Be ny ene ne my tok because Thorvaldsen, with 
affords a striking example of the utter inability of an unsupported artist to demon- | his profound reference for Greek Art, did not think himself justified 
strate his powers. This is a difficulty which weighs more heavily upon a sculptor | in attempting to ameliorate that which had been accepted for 
pertain 3°? S kehic dai tantaachod centuries by the Greeks and Romans. The statue was executed in 
_ * The Danish Sculptor, Albert Thorvaldsen, and his Works, for publica- | marble in 1829 for the Baroness Von Hum and a copy 
tion by Mrs, Frederick Rowan, 3, Fulham —aheny Maida Hill, iene m was placed upon her tomb in the garden of her palace. 
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to declare itself. It was an Englishman 
who turned the tide of the Danish 
sculptor’s fortunes ; yet Flaxman, of whom 

esitate not to in the same 
breath with Thorval spent his life 
among —— but they knew him 
not, and unexecuted compcsitions, 
conceived in the spirit of the golden 
age of Hellenic Art, have gained for him 
only a posthumous fame in the schools of 
E 


The father of the subject of this notice 
was Gotskalk Thorvaldsen, and the maiden 
name of his mother was Karen Grinlund. 
Albert Thorvaldsen,* whose portrait pre 
cedes this notice, was born in 1770, and his 
early predilection for Art derived its origin 
from the occupation of his father, who sup- 
ported his family by the execution of rough 

ings in the dockyards of Copenhagen. 
“For the earliest information concerni 
liis son,” says Mrs. Rowan, “ we are indeb’ 
to some old ship-carpenters of Copenhagen, 
who related that they perfectly well remem- 
ber him as a fair-haired boy, 
coming to visit his father at the dockyards, 
and that he was loved by all who saw 
him.” The views of Gotskalk Thorvaldsen 
with respect to the future career of his 
son, did not extend beyond qualifying him 
to act as an assistant in his own trade; and 
it was with some difficulty that this deter- 
mination was, by the earnest importunity GANYMEDE.* 
of friends, commuted to the better pur- 
pose of conferring upon him an artistic 
education. * Ganymede is here grouped with the Eagle of Jupiter. The dimensions of the work are three feet four 

His studies commenced at the Academy of | inches by two feet seven inches. In this view of the work the disposition of the lines cannot be excelled, 
Copenhagen in 1781, under the instruc- 
tion of Hans Cleo, and after 12 —~ 
of preparatory application (an unusually 
short period), he was removed to the 
life class. Three years were devoted to 
the exclusive study of the human figure, 
after which, “ for the first time casts from 
the antique were placed before him,” a 
course of study which seems to reverse 
the order of progress laid down in the 
existing schools of Europe. In 1786 he 
began to work in clay. The Academy 
was at this time under the direction of 
the Sculptor Wiedewelt, but it was to 
the Professor Abildgaard, under whose 
immediate instruction he prosecuted his 
studies, that he was indebted for an 
affectionate and active interest, which 
operating upon his own intelligent as- 
siduity, enabled him to gain the silver 
medal after an attendance of one year 
in this school. When discoursing of his 
student days, Thorvaldsen dwelt with 
satisfaction upon one result of this 
triumph, which was the respectful pre- 
fix of Mr. to his name by his religious 
examiner, on having ascertained that he 
was the Thorvaldsen who had distin- 
guished himself in the Academy com- 
petitions. 

The suavity of disposition which dis- 
tinguished Albert Thorvalsden was gen- 
uine. His temper was entirely inde- 
pendent of ease and prosperity, and 
was not less equable at the time when 
his studio at Rome waa unvisited, than 
afterwards, when none proceeded to the 
Eternal City without soliciting permis- 
sion to see his works. With this winning 
amiability he was taciturn, grave, and 
devoted to his Art, insomuch that no- 
thing beyond its sphere could excite his 
interest. With the knowledge and execu- 
tive power which he had acquired, he 
looked beyond the rude style of his 
father, but the latter, notwithstanding 
the prospect which his course of study 















































* This portrait of Thorvaldsen was ex- 
ecuted ny bane Vernet during his resi- 
dence at Rome, and sesanted Gy him to 
the great Danish cnlpene, The original MINERVA UNVEILING VICE.f 
was in petenten of Thorvaldsen at stion forms 
ae time of is decease. It bears this inscription + “ Minerva unveiling Vice, and taking Virtue under her ion.” This — poly 
Seed : Horace Vernet 4 son illustre ami | of a monument in honour of Sir Thomas Maitland, Lord Commissioner of Tonian 

orva . Rome, 1835. the dimensions of the work are two feet six inches by two feet one inch. 
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at the Academy opened to him, was earnest] 
desirous of his return to the pa 
and to this wish the young artist had 
mined to yield filial obedience; but the 
cession of his master, the Professor 

er with the intreaties of his ow- 
students, obtained for him a division of his 
time, being given to study, and the rest 
sah etiber’s besknean, which, i will be believed, 
derived a new character from the co-operation 
of the son, who, while with his father, exercised 
individually as circumstances demanded every 
department of the education of a sculptor. He 
carved in stone as well as in wood, executed 
bas-reliefs and sketched portraits. There is 
extant a carved clock-case, a production of this 
period of his life; and among other works in 
stone in which he assisted his father may be 
mentioned the Royal Arms over the door of an 
apothecary’s shop in Store Kjob Street 
in Copenhagen, and the four lions in the circular 
area at the entrance of the gardens of the 
palace of Fredericksberg near that city. “ 
earliest work of Thorvaldsen,” says Mrs. Rowan, 
“now extant is, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, a small bas-relief executed by him in 
the year 1789, on the occasion of his participating 
in the competition for the silver medal. 
This bas-relief, which = - prize, repre- 
sents a Cupid in an attitude of repose lean 
on his right arm, and holding in his right 
hand his bow, while the left, which grasps an 
arrow, hangs carelessly by his side. The air and 
character of the head, and the disposition of the 


Ff 


locks, which are parted on the brow, betray | 


the influence exercised at this period on 
our artist's style by the precepts and 

















example of Abilgaard. The whole | 
composition must be considered as no- 








thing more than a mere school exercise, 
the interest of which he endeavoured to en- 
hance by adding a bow and arrow and wings 
to the figure that served as his model.” 

As the space to which 





* “Mary with the Infant Saviour and St. John.” : 
one inch by one foot eleven and a quarter inches. It is an acceptation from modern religious Art, but 
in profound sentiment and unquestionable propriety of composition; even the most celebrated 


MARY WITH THE INFANT SAVIOUR AND 8T. JOHN." | 


versions of the subject are inferior to it. 


This is a bas-relief measuring nearly two feet 





we are limited denies us 
the pleasure of pursuing 
in detail the story of a 
life so interesting as that 
of Thorvaldsen, we can 
only briefly speak of the 
most prominent inci- 
dents. 

In the Academy of 
Copenhagen he distin- 
guished himself inso- 
much as to obtain the 
gratuity known in Aca- 
demies as the allowance 
set apart for the “tra- 
velling students,” and 
thereupon proceeded to 
Rome, the alma mater of 
the artist. It is very 
well known that his 
success in Italy discour- 
aged him and disap- 
pointed his friends, The 
period of the duration of 
the travelling stipend 
expired, without having 
promoted his indepen- 
dent establishment in his 
profession. The period 
was extended until the 
year 1802, but this ad- 
ditional termalso expired 
unprofitably, and he had 
determined to return 
home in the spring of 

t year, but subse- 
quently deferred his de- 
parture until the end of 
1808, and re-commenced 
his statue of Jason. He 
had already treated the 
subject in the year 1800; 
the figure was of the size 
of life, but not having 


the means of defraying 
the expense of casting J 





Sh fy 














the work in plaster, he | 


CUPID STUNG BY A BEE.+ 








destroyed the clay study. 


The second Jason sad + “Cupid Stung by a Bee.” The subject of this bas-relief is the story of Anacreon, beginning, Egag wor’ iv pidoes, 
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| 
:. At : j icuous, that no descriptive legend is necessary. 
of exteeme Rese Guentons, wt Oe ee | Rgures have too much roundness, but this is « defect which he 
me by the kindness of a lady, a country- | the Elgin Marbles, which are flatter than nature, in order to secure a greater 
only 7 of the sculptor. As the immediate | with a view to the better definition of objects removed from the eye. He was the greatest 
——_ Bo en SL eeeeeetion with respect to this | master of basso-rilievo ; how t soever the excellences of his statues, they are 
wrecise period of the life of Thorvaldsen we | by the learning displayed in low relief, confessedly the most difficult department o 
Pee indsbted to the work of Professor composition. To excel in anywise in sculpture is an enviable distinction, but superiority 
oo. tation, but poor in substan- | basso-rilievo is a transcendent pre-eminence. In the execution of round conteinae the-ateh 
tial means, Thorvaldsen now thought seriously | supported by the tangible type of the living form, but relieved composition deviates from the 
of his return home. His little property was soon | natural form in facto, the better to convey the appearance of truth—a paradox which is explained by 
ii 1 in travelling order; his books and | comparison of two low relief compositions, the one modelled strictly according to natural p 

rints were utr dispatched, and his own | tion, and the other according to conventional principle. In the succeeding number “it be 
Sepastune fixed for the following day, early in especially noticed the works at Copenhagen, where he has left a magnificent legacy that forms the 
the morning of which the vetturino was at his 
door, and his luggage was fastened behind ; but 
he was not yet to revisit Denmark. 
His pro travelling companion 
was the sculptor Hayemann, of 
Berlin; and he, whose business 
it was to procure the passports, 
came to inform him that in conse 
quence of some informality it was 
necessary that their departure 
should be postponed until the fol- 
lowing day. t again an event 
oceurred which opened a new pros- 
pect to Thorvaldsen—he was now 
about to commence the astent which 
enabled him to develope his tran- 
scendent genius. On this day— 
which had otherwise certainly been 
the last of his residence in Rome, 
at least at that period of his life— 
the. wealthy banker, Mr. Thomas 
Hope, was conducted to his studio 
by e valet-de-place. This visitor was 
immediately struck by the grandeur 
of the Jason, and at once inquired 
upon what terms the sculptor would 
execute it in marble. The sum 
named by Thorvaldsen was six hun- 
dred zechins, but Mr. Hope observed, 
that as this was below the value of 
such a work, he proposed eight 
hundred zechins, onl engaged to put 
the artist in a position to commence 
the statue without delay. 

The joy with which Thorvaldsen 
accepted this proposal can be readily 
estimated. me had been the 
great haven of his hopes, but he had 
passed years there in disappoint 
ment, which but for a conviction 
that he had yet duties before him, 
had become a settled despondency. 
This commission was to him the 
commencement of a new existence, 
and this change was the more grate- 
ful that it was so unexpected. And 
now commenced that long career 
which was more than ever illus- 
trious, even at the ultimate term 
allotted to human iife. Thorvaldsen 
fixed his residence in Rome, 
indeed the portion of the 
remainder of his life there, and each 
succeeding year brought forth from 
his studio some precious example of 
that series of works by which he is 
immortalised. Henceforward the 
incident of the life of Thorvaldsen 
was his works, and these one by one 
fell from his hands—brilliant crea 
tions—each shedding its unquench- 
able ray of glory on his name. As 
this article must extend to the suo 
ceeding number, we shall, in addi- 
tion to the compositions by which 
it is illustrated, notice some of the 

works of Thorvaldsen, who 

ias been equally felicitous in mytho- 
logical and religious sculpture. A 
comparison of these classes deter- . 
mines at once whence the loftier aspiration JOHN THE BAPTIST PREACHING IN THE WILDERNESS. 
arises. The severity and dignity of sacred sub- oe . a due to 
jects are most congenial to the grave character Pride of the Danish“capital ; which legacy his admiring fellow-countrymen, with the respect due 
of sculpture. Thorvaldsen’s sepulchral monu- the most exalted genius, have raised a temple wherein it may be enshrined for the gratification 
ame contribute not the least solid part of | of the present and succeeding generations. 

is tation. i ery ee es 
aA _— a “iin. | * “John the Baptist Preaching in the Wilderness.” This sublime figure is 
qualified the dignity of sculpture by indivi- eS ee May fm J een aii and of cdapted with yeupest © 
ay Py Pony poe taste. And the allegory the space architecturslly allowed. An immediate allusion to the wilderness fe found in 

so pointed, the narrative so which the figure stands. 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue thirteenth annual general meeting of the 


subscribers to this Society took place on the 24th 


f April, at Drury Lane for the purpose 
of seeing the report of the council, and for 
the distribution of prizes. 


The introduction of the report alludes to the 
late correspondence between the council and 
the Board of Trade, the result of which our 
readers are in possession of, from the notices we 
have previously given; and to the expressions of 
cordial co-operation with the Society on the 
part of the various artistic bodies of the metro- 
polis It then adverts > = . ag ay 

rogress of the engraving of ‘Sabrina,’ due 

Pre subscribers of the present year, to the book 
of wood-engravings already issued, and to the 
engravings and the bronze casts, after Mr. 
Hancock’s basso-relievo of ‘ Christ entering Jeru- 
salem.’ The engravings now in progress for the 
coming and successive years, are ‘Queen ey “4 
interceding for the Burgesses of Calais,’ by H. 
Rostnson, after Selous ; the ‘ Crucifixion,’ by W. 
Frixven, after Hilton; the ‘Burial of Harold,’ 
by Bacon, after F. R. Pickersgill; the ‘Irish 
Piper, by Goopatt, after his son, F. Goodall ; 
and ‘ Richard Coour de Lion,’ by Suenron, after 
Cross. In addition to these Mr. WiILLMorz, 
A.R.A. is engaged to engrave the ‘Villa of 
Lucullus, after Leitch; and another book of 
wood-engravings will be put in hand to illustrate 
Goldsmith’s poem of ‘The Traveller.’ 

A statement of the receipts and expenditure 
of the year was then read by Mr. win, one 
of the honorary secretaries. It is to us mat- 
ter of sincere regret, but not of surprise, to find 
so lamentable a deficiency in the subscription 
list. The amount subscribed this year reached 
only 10,3911. 17s., a far smaller sum than has been 
collected since 1841, the fifth year of the founda- 
tion of the Institution. This 10,3912. 17s. has 
been apportioned thus— 

For purchase of pictures, busts, statuettes, £ se. d. 

medals, proof engravings, and lithograp! 4168 0 0 
Cost of engravings for the year ° . - 872 9 2 
Expenses and reserve of 24 per cent. - 2861 7 10 

The sum set apart for the purchase of pictures 
by the prize-holders, 3205/., was thus divided :— 
16 works at 101. each; 15 at 15/. each; 12 at 
201.; 12 at 252.; 12 at 402; 7 at 502.; 5 at 607. ; 
4at 701; 4 at 807.; 2 at 1002; 1 at 150/.; and 
1 at 2002. 

Additional prizes consisted of 20 bronzes of 
‘The Queen ;’ 20 statuettes of ‘ Narcissus,’ after 
Gibson; 282 proof impressions of Robinson's 
engraving of ‘Queen Philippa ;’ 282 lithographs 
of Tenniel’s ‘ St. Cecilia ;’ and 30 medals, com- 
memorative of ‘ Inigo Jones.’ 

The following pictures have been selected 
from the various galleries by the respective 
prize-holders up to the time of our going to 
press :—‘ A Mountain Chieftain’s Funeral in the 
Olden Time,’ F. Dansy, A.R.A.,200/., with an ad- 
ditional sum from the purchaser ; ‘ River Scene— 
N. Wales,’ F. R. Ler, R.A., 1261, RA.; ‘The 
Holy Well, Brittany,’ J. J. Jenxuns, 80/., 8.B.A. ; 
‘Harwich from the Stour, C. Bentiey, 737. 10e., 
B.L; ‘Wood Scene, with Cattle and Figures,’ W. 
Suayver, 601, 8.B.A. ; ‘The Alarm Signal—Smug- 
glers Off!’ H. P. Barker, 50/., F.E.; ‘ The Cui- 
rassier's Forge, at Caen, Normandy, E. A. Goop- 
ALL, 551., R.A. ; ‘““ My Wife this day puts on first 
her French Gown,”’ &c., J. NoBx, 52U. 10s.,8.B.A. ; 
‘Age and Infancy,’ T. F. Mansnaut, 501, B.L ; 
‘Hagar,’ Miss F. Cornavux, 631. N.W.CS.; ‘A 
Shady Stream—North Wales,’ H. J. Boppixeron, 
40/., S.B.A. ; ‘ View from the Moors, above Tay- 
niell,’ Coptey Freiprne, 42/., W.C.S.; ‘ Under- 
cliff, Isle of Wight,’ W. Suaver, 451, S.BA.; 
‘ View near Brighton,’ G. B. Wucocks, 251., F.E.; 
‘St. Michael’s Mount, Normandy,’ C. BENTLEY, 
261. 5s., W.C.S.; ‘The Interior of the Fisher’s Cot- 
tage,’ Miss J. Macixop, 251., B.1.; ‘Flowers of 
the Forest,’ R. Savers, 20/., F.E. ; ‘ Piedmontese,’ 
A. H. Taytor, 201, N.W.C.S.; ‘A Mountain 
Stream,’ H. JuTsum, 151, R.A.; ‘The Morning 
of Life,” R. Sayers, 15/., F.E.; ‘Fall of the Ma 
chin and Paudy Mill, North Wales,’ T. L. Row- 
BoTHAM, Jun., 17/., N.W.C.S.; ‘ Near Chidding- 
stone, Kent,’ A. W. Wiiiams, 151, BIL; ‘At 
Bait—a Roadside Scene,’ H. B. Wr,’ 151, 
RA.; ‘Desecrated Chapel of St. Jacques, 





Orleans,’ S. Prout, 107. 10s., W.C.S.; ‘ Mill, at 
near Guildford,’ C. Pearson, 101. 8.B.A. ; 
* Voreppe,’ H. Gastineau, 151. 15s, W.C.S.; 


‘ Interior, at Di ’ §. Prout, 12/. 12s., W.C.S. ; 
* Horses’ Heads Nature,’ J. F. Herre, 802, 
8.B.A.; ‘The hans of the Village, T. F. 
Marswatt, 1051., ; ‘ Windings of the Wye,’ 


G. B. Campton, 691. 6s., N.W.C.S.; ‘Bianca 
Capello,’ J. C. Hoox, 732. 10s., R.A.; ‘ Hessian 
Girl and Cows,’ 731. 10s, J. W. Keyrie, R.A.; 
‘A Fishing Boat putting about for her Rudder,’ 
607., W. Brunyina, S8.B.A. ; ‘A Poaching Terrier,’ 
20/., J. Bateman, 8.B.A.; ‘ Domestic Ducks after 
Nature,’ 30/., J. F. Harrie, B.L ; ‘A Peep under 
Westminster Bridge, 251. W. A. Brunyine, 
§.B.A. ; ‘Entrance to a Village,’ 20/., H. J. Boppina- 
TON, 8.B.A.; ‘A Shady Lane—banks of the Con- 
way,’ 20/., A. VickErs, R.A.; ‘The ancient Rath 
House of Coblentz,’ 157., Mrs. Puturrs, R.A. ; 
‘ Michaelmas Day,’ 10/., J. Pounron, B.I. 


eee 


EXHIBITION OF THE SCULPTURES 
“AND PAINTINGS OF M. ANTOINE ETEX. 


Tuts distinguished artist has brought to our metro- 
= a number of fine performances by his own 
- —— are now exhibiting at No. 21, Old 

t. 


Monsieur Etex has executed a much larger pro- 
portion of public works and monuments in France 
than any other of the living sculptors of that 
country. Among them may be reckoned the im- 
mense groups in relievo which decorate the triumphal 
Are de l’Etoile, Paris; the t monument of 
Vauban, in the Hotel of the Invalids; the colossal 
statue of Charlemagne in the Chamber of Peers; 
the statue of St. Louis, at the Barriére du Trone ; 
the statue of Rossini, in the saloon of the Grand 
Opera ; the tomb of Gericault at Rouen, and many 
other works of high importance. 

In the collection now exhibiting the most re- 
markable objects are, of course, the marble statues 
and bas-reliefs. The first consist of a group of 
Hero and Leander; a Roman girl, Nizzia (this is 
executed in the very hard material known as Agate- 
marble—Cristollano) ; and a sitting female figure 
of Damalis. These works demand a rigid appre- 
ciation of the true in Art to develope their ideal 
and artistic qualities. This section of the Fine 
Arts inflexibly deprived of colour and dependent 
on form viewed on every side, exacts a consummate 
acquaintance with the anatomical structure of the 
human body, as an imperative basis upon which to 
erect the inventive power. 

In the works here offered to critical investigation, 
the aim of the artist has been evidently to seek for 
the truth of Nature, and to invest it with the flow- 
ing contour of vital form. A simple and unaffected 
purity is all that has been sought for, and it is 
effectively achieved. The figures of these statues 
are youthful; there is no ae of muscle— 
no ostentatious display of theoretic learning—no 
strained or affected posture. In treatment of the 
masses forming the component parts of the body, 
the largeness of early Greek skill is somewhat 
aimed at, but without servile imitations of any 
period, style, or school. The morbidezza of the 
surface is palpable to the touch; the anatomical 
framework evidences the laborious study upon 
which excellence in this branch of Art can alone 
be acquired. 

M. Etex is also a painter, and those who pos- 
sess the faculty of investigating the intellectuality 
of performances unadorned by the glitter of colour 
or the enticing charm of manipulation, will find 
intense gratification in his pictures, The earnest- 
ness of purpose is everywhere evident: no unne- 
cessary accessories to fill surface are introduced ; 
there is none of the chique of mannerism. The 
picture of St. Sebastian is a study of the foreshort- 
ened human figure in a posture of great complica- 
tion; and although the body is scarcely seen, 
excepting just across the shoulders, yet its connexion 
with the limbs is perfectly developed. The picture 
of the death of a Proletaire is an awful reality, 
fearful to gaze on. The historical composition of 
Joseph inte: ing his Dream to his Brothers is a 
picture displaying the most consummate conception 
of a subject very difficult of rendering, but here 
treated with drawing and great character. 
Some busts of the heads of the leading men of 
modern France will — Ss phrenologist, par- 
ticularly the one of , whose terrific cast 
of feature expounds the turbulent storm that 
within. Many drawings and designs are 
displayed, and not the less interesting will be found 
a series of outline etchings by the artist’s own 
hand, illustrative of the dramas of Zischylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, 


ASYLUM FOR AGED GOVERNESSES. 





UNTIL now we have not attempted to draw the 
attention of our readers towards the Institution to 
which many of them contributed so liberally last 
season ; the result of the Bazaar, in June 1848, sti- 
mulated its promoters to continued exertion, and 
we have the pleasure to inform those who remem- 
ber what “yey to the guides and instructors of 
their earl ys, that “the Aged Asylum” will 
open its on the llth of June,—the present 
month—and receive within its sanctuary ten old 
ladies, who, after that happy day, will be, at all 
events, in possession of 1 Row The friends of 
this much needed Institution thought that the open- 
ing of the Asylum would afford an opportunity to 
the public of i the building, and of judging 
for themselves as to its needfulness, its com 
its advantages, and its wants; and as the Duke 
Cambridge was graciously pleased to express his 
willingness to be nt on the occasion, and in. 
troduce the oldest lady to the distinction of bein 
the “ oldest one \ ae — 
u uniting ‘“ profit with pleasure,” and com- 
bining a fancy sale with the ceremonial. This 
Sale will be held in the house, and in the grounds 
attached thereunto, for two days, and the com- 
mittee earnestly hope that the building erected 
by the proceeds of one Bazaar may be en- 
larged threugh the mezns by another— 
held on the very spot consecrated by the actual 
presence of the aged who are proofs of the good 
already achieved; the asylum will receive eighteen 
ladies, but at present means are only at the dis- 
posal of the founders to support ten : the visitors to 
the fancy fair will have an opportunity of inspecting 
all that has been achieved; and we may hope the 
= will evince their approbation of what has 

done by doing more. 

The claim of “‘ the Teacher,”” aged by time, im- 

erished by circumstances, worn out, not only 
by the continued but restless action of the think- 

faculties that are constantly on the stretch 
while imparting information—the claim, we say, 
of the Teacher to sympathy during the whole 
course of her useful existence, and to assistance in 
old age, if she has not been able to provide against 
its trials and its sufferings,—is no more disputed, 
No matter how long lish society may have 
been either unconscious oft the existence of an evil 
or careless as to its remedy, the moment it becomes 
convinced of injustice or delay, reparation is as 
generous as sincere ; it rushes bold! , bravely, and 
earnestly and interestingly forward in its work of 
recompense, and eagerly appropriates wealth to 
remedy the evils of thoughtlessness or neglect. It 
cannot recall those from the grave who have fallen 
victims to the sins of omission or of procrastination ; 
but it resolves, and acts upon the resolve, that there 
shall be no more victims; standing in the gap 
between the afflicted and destruction. We do not 
for a moment wish to detract from the erous 
sympathy which saves and protects, but we 
cannot avoid saying, that without the sacrifice 
of either luxury or comfort on the part of the 


donors, much may be effected; it seems 
as though the “ ,”’ sown by generous and 
thrifty hands, fructified beyond all expectation 
and produced abun‘ant fruitage. Let no one hold 


back a gift because of its smallness; let all who 
would contribute to this bazaar remember the 
widow's cruse and rejoice; let no one turn back 
from the plough, fearing the feebleness of strength, 
or exclaim, “What I can do is not worth doing.”’ 
Everything is worth d that is done for a 

purpose ; every added brick enlarges the building; 


and there is yet time to cast many offerings into 
the out of which is to arise this Refuge of 
Mercy. ‘ontributions will be received at the 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution in Harley 
Street; at the Queen’s College, Harley Street; 
at the office of the Governesses’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, Sackville Street, Piccadilly ; ee Lady 
Patronesses ; by Mrs. David Laing, 63, Mornington 
Road; and at the Chambers of the Art-Journal 
if directed to the care of Mrs, 8. C, Hall,—unti 
the 10th of June. 

When we remember that the sum of 2570/. was 
collected at the dinner,* for the benefit of the 
Institution, what may we not the 
cnet of Rie Buaes 0 total ot Se tok 
on the 11 present mon emer a 
however, that the sum raised at this Bazaar will 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY TO THE ASYLUM; one of 

branches the Institution which we 
earnest] fae see prosper, for it isa Temple 
to 


A, M. H. 





* This sum includes 2001, the contribution of Miss 
Jenny Lind, presented at the dinner by Mr. 8. C. Hall. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


PARIS.—Exumurion or Monznn Ant.— 
The following the regulations, approved by the 
Minister of the interior, for the reception the 
various pi sculptures, and other works of 
-—Article 1,—A special j 
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a a ae ry The 
t question was as to condition of the panels 
which the pictures are painted, and that was 
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issued declares that class of 
pare mera re ec every ws 
graving, drawing will be received from artists 


It will open to blic on the 12th of August, 
and close on bender a kote ager The 
followi rizes Wi given, but the competition 
ie:limmited to native artists, First, for « Sculptured 
Vase, emblematical of agriculture, a medal and 
six hundred francs. Second, for the design of a 
Sewn Helly eatietiy to o:-gupaiaion fe hun- 
dred thousand souls, a and five hundred 
francs. Third, for the design of a Gothic Chapel 
a medal and five hundred francs. oan 

francs are set apart by the Society e Fine Arts 
to be variously distributed to the most successful 
examples of engraving, either on copper or wood, 


or of die-sinking for medals, There will also be 
on Ant inien Lemany tov piesanes purchaned by the 
subscriptions ; the 
will be sold in the hall of the exhibit 
—_~———— 
OBITUARY. 





ROBERT VERNON, ESQ. 


It is our most painful duty to announce the 
death of this most munificent of British Art, 
— ton, pines 2 -t.. « ape We have 

time thus briefly to event, as we 
had already closed at number,.* 


H. TIMBRELL. 

Died on the 10th of April, at Rome, of a most 
severe attack of pleurisy and inflammation of the 
lungs, Mr. Henry Timbrell, sculptor, after an ill- 
ness of two months and -eleven days; deeply 
lamented by his surviving widow, his own -imme- 
diate family, and a very numerous circle of friends. 
Mr. Timbrell was born in Dublin, in 1806; at 
— the ALi eueeenn eS his ewe 
and acq ar asa 
the late John Smith, Eeq., of Dublin. In 1831 
he came to London, and shortly after entered as 
an assistant in the studio of E. H. Baily, R.A., 
and wrought at intervals in the studio of that 
gentleman for many years; at the same time dili- 

ntly studying his Art at the Royal Academy, 

ving become a student of that Institution. 
the 10th ef December, 1837, he obtained the gold 
medal of the Royal Academy for the best group in 
sculpture, “‘ Mezentius tying the Living te the 
Dead ;”’ and in February, 1843, was elected tra- 
ing student... The su which gained him 
his election was a group, “Hercules throwing 
Lychas into the Sea.”’ In the second year of his 
residence at Rome he executed a beautiful group 
of three figures, a mother and two children, life- 
size; “ Instruction ’’ was the subject, but unfertu- 
nately the vessel was wrecked in which it was 
tctally dustavyed.- Howes Gagngsl on ove tqanes 
. Hewas on two 

for the new Houses of Parliament, to be cast in 
bronze ; and with many other commissions, 
on one for Her M: a marble ; he also 
executed two bassi- i for the temple at Buck- 
he lived, Mr. Timbrell was an artist certain 





* The Vernon 
Trustees, Between the . 
funeral, as a proper tribute to the memory of the 
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est success. 
er Majesty, who seldom remains so late as 
termination of operatic performances, ex- 
a desire to see the i 
of the ‘“ Electra, or the 3” it was 
iven, by her command, between the acts of the 
Seek in her presence. 


——— 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 





CATTLE—EARLY MORNING. 
T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., Painter. J, Cousen, Fingraver. 
Size of the Picture 2 ft. 1)4 in. by 1 ft. 11} in. 
Mr. Coorer is a painter whose pencil wanders 


among farm-yard scenes, and pastures, whe- 
ther in lowland or on moors ; belonging to a school 
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ppears 
his sketch, for the mists of morning obscuring 
the distant hills, Shigh would close on 
the left of the 


as the sun rises. 


ifully ’ 
latest works, havi 
cad 


1 ks, 
in 1847. It is most exquisitely 
Oy Mr. Gousen. 
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OR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. | Book ;” but, as our readers are aware, we are Ce eeeaiaeny qutunmtn af dhe enn 
MIN re ay aengerna a —_ any ar eae gs oo states of Italy. yy “el eo 
or to q any portions to be well founded, as im the Times of 
Exmerron oF Parstrvcs AND Drawrnes 8Y | after has been submitted to the im, sme died teitieniaientamamaens 
Amatevr Artists.—At the Cosmorama House. We shall then, of course, the whole | an extract from a of an- 
in Regent Street, a number of andi | of the documents under review.’ Meanwhile vhe sounding the errival at"éhe Port <f a great 
paintings are being exhibited, the major portion following has been transmitted to the leading tere mdi eeplewnneer ys. ~ tpaonter —agrog 
of which certainly do credit to their unprofes- | manufacturers in several branches, to be by them | curiosity to the amount a 
sional authors, while the benevolent filled up; with a view to ascertain whether any, | the catalogue forming the ; of 
that gave rise to the project is honourable to the and if any, what, amount of assistance they have | them said to have belonged to’ institutions 
feelings of all parties concerned ; as it is intended | received the school :—“ House in Italy. His seems innocent 
to devote the proceeds of the exhibition for the | A retarn of the number of designers, drawers of | of She fact that in the finest formed 
benefit of some charity schools near London. | patterns, putters on, modellers, chasers, and | by, and mow belonging to, members of his lord- 
The principal exhibitors are from our Lady | other engaged in the production of | shi there are at the present moment a 
aristocracy, among whom we find the names of | ornamental designs iring artistic ability, at | considerable number of pictures of the very 
the Marchioness of Waterford, the Countess a ayel by you aatingwishing them | highest class which have previously adorned the 
Somers, Viscountesses Combermere and Can- hee 1, numbers of those | museums, and churches of every country 
ning, the Ladies Dacre, M. A. and C. Legge, | who have not attended any school of of the That those which may now be 
Grenville, H. Clive, E. and F., Finch, A. and | Class II., numbers of those who have atten abstracted will find their way to England cannot 
H. Cadogan, M. A. Alford, S. H. Williams, E. | any school of design ; with the following details | be doubted : excepting in Russia, there 
Butler, C. Palmer, Hon. Mrs. Talbot, Hon. E. | so faras applicable to Class II. only :—Designer’s, is no other European nation where the of 
Stanley, Hon. Lady Grey, &<.; and among the | &c. name—age—whether designer, &., or not, | Art have the disposition or the means to pur. 
untitled, the Misses Wedderburne, Gordon, F. | before he attended any school of design—name | chase such costly luxuries. The highest pro- 
Boothby, E. and M. E. Swinburne, F. | of school he has attended—length of time he has | ductions of human have been 
Cust, and many others. Earl nm, Viscount | attended the school—how long employed by your | coveted by the and the ; and 
Eastnor, Colonel Cornwall, Hon. E. Yorke, Hon. | firm.” . their attainment has never been regulated by 
T. Liddell, Hon. D. Fimch, Hon. C. i Tue Grapaic Socrery.—The last any reference to the circumstance that made 


Messrs. G. Vivian, R. Clive, R. Brooke, R. Two- 
penny, in Williams, are also contributors, 
Among the works which most attracted our 
notice were ‘Walnut Gathering on the Lake 
Lucerne,’ ‘Amsterdam,’ and the ‘ Valley of the 
Linth, by Miss Blake; ‘Berry Pomeroy, and 
‘Westminster Bridge,’ two large oil paintings by 
Colonel Cornwall ; ‘The Crown of Thorns’ 
Earl Compton ; an ‘Interior,’ by Miss Sneyd, 
and another by Lady E. Finch; Return 
of Tobias, a ital sketch in oil, by the 
Marchioness of Waterford ; ‘Half-way up the 
Rock of Gibraltar, a bold, ic sketch in 
sepia, by Mr. Twopenny; a ‘ y’ ofa 
girl, —— Houlton ; ‘The Chateau de Valeré,’ 
and ‘ Venice,’ by Mrs. Davidson; a ‘Study of 
Heads,’ in oil, by Lady C. Palmer ; ‘The Castle 
of Risti,’ by the Hon. Eleanor ; ‘Mount 
Athos,’ by Viscount Eastnor; and a ‘ View in 
the Campagna, Rome,’ by the Viscountess Can- 
ning. But, unquestionably, the best drawing in 
the room is ‘ Rest for the Weary, by Miss Blake; 
it represents an Italian female peasant and her 
child seated on the steps of a church : both the 
composition and execution of this pi would 
reflect credit on the eames at a sone 
artist. But, indeed, the entire exhibition is 
worthy a visit, dependent of its claims on the 
consideration of the charitably disposed; it 
is in many respects very important ; the study 
of the Fine Arts is a source of delight and 
useful occupation to the well-educated classes, 
and, but for the advancement of knowledge of 
the re ates _ conditions of Art, artists in vain 
may hope to have their works really appreciated ; 
and it will be equally im vain that’ they 
duce works of a high character, if the ic 
be not educated to appreciate them ; for even 
in Art, to a certain extent, the commercial prin- 
ciple must prevail, and the supply must be 
equal only to the demand. Thess i 
show so sound a knowledge of Art among the 
higher classes, especially the ladies, that artists 
may be well assured of having their works 
estimated. Drawing, as an accomplishment, is 
no longer the B tee of tea-board-looking 
drawings copied from inferior coloured prints, 
as was often the case within a period com- 
paratively recent. Amongst those we have 
enumerated we have omitted to notice some 
very excellent woodeuts in imitation of the 
etchings of old masters, which first in 
this Journal, executed by Miss HL Clarke ; 
a very clever head of a Scotch Terrier, by her 
sister Miss Clarke; and several excellent 
drawings in bistre, by the Hon. Mr. D. Finch. 
Tae Seiecr Commrrrer or THE Hous oF 
Commons “ appointed to inquire into the Consti- 
tution and Management of the Government 
School of Design, and to report their opinion 
thereupon,” are still proceeding with the exami- 
nation of witnesses. They have “inquired” of 
the officers of the Board of Trade, of masters 
of the school, of artists, manufacturers, dealers 
im manufactured objects, and others ; a vast mass 
of matter has been already printed for the “ Blue 





conversazrone, 
for the season of this Society, was held on the 


9th of last month ; it was one of the most 
tifying meetings at which we ever remombog 
to have been present, The peculiar feature 
the evening was the ——— mem- 
bers to Mr. Brockedon, as Founder of the Society 
in 1833, of a testimonial, the most appropriate 
that a body of artists could offer ee amg 
brother—namely, a large and me port- 
folio of drawings, sketches, and engravings, the 
works of the ive donors, each member 
contributing. It is pretty generally known that 
the Graphic Society contains among its one hun- 
dred members the élite of the profeesors of Art, 
painters in oil and water-colours, a 
architects, and engravers. Some idea of the 
unique and invaluable nature of the gift may 
therefore be formed, when we state that in the 
 aarag we ised sketches and drawings 
wy C. Knight, Landseer, Roberts, Creswick, Cope, 
ebster, Sir W. Ross, Sir W. Newton, Stanfie 
Redgrave, Goodall, Copley Fielding, Harding, 
Prout, E. W. Cooke, Barry, Westmacott, Warren, 
Duncan, Wyon, &c. &c., and proof cagravings 
8. Cousins, Robinson, Finden, Willmore, 
Stocks, &c. &c. The testimonial was presented 
by Mr. T. L. Donaldson, the chairman of the 
committee for ee into effect the object 
of the contributors. He prefaced the oped 
tation by a suitable speech, in which set 
forth the claims of the recipient to the gra- 
titude and best feelings of the Society, not 
only as its founder, but as one who did 
honour to the Profession as a man and an artist, 
and by his literary and scientific attainments in 
connexion with Art; alluding more ially to 
Mr. Brockedon’s valuable and beautiful work on 
the Alps, to perfect which he had crossed that 
vast chain of mountains more than one hundred 
times. Mr. Brockedon, in returning thanks for 
this manifestation of kind feeling on the part of 
his brother artists, took a rapid sketch of the 
progress of the Society since its establishment in 
1833 ; and stated that its success was not the 
result of his individual efforts, but the spirit 
of unanimity and the zeal which at all times had 
actuated the members in advancing its interests : 
he had always found among them the “aristo- 
cracy of talent with the democracy of brother- 
hood.” Professor addressed the meeting 
on the part of the visitors (non-members) who 
are invited to attend these pleasant réwnions, and 
observed that the testimonial then lying 


responsi- 
bility of getting the drawings, nearly one hundred 
in number, suitably mounted. 

SPoLtaTIONs OF THE MusEuUM OF Trary.—Lord 
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in times advocated the cause of this — REVIEWS. 

which affords relief to persons, in the middle 

ranks of life, in reduced circumstances ; it there- | Bryan’s DicrionaARY OF PAINTERS AND En- 
fore addresses itself to a large class of our Gravers. By Georce StanLey. Published 
readers, The next election of annuitants takes by H. G. Bonn, London. 


t of July, and th alread For more than thirty years “ Bryan’s Dic- 
rola bays 5 Foo are are already | ‘scoary " has been the caly beck of rolstence tor 6 


eighty-six candidates, among whom are the | " xe fo 
edaer of a baronet, two widows of bankers, ae ¢ bef fase a Kd tr 
several once opulent merchants, four daughters | (tw. quartos) have been long out of t, and | matical prineip 
of clergymen, &c., who have formerly known | could only be occasionally met with at sy sale of iple existing in external nature,’ then it 
not ver ee comforts, but the luxuries, of life. | some amateur’s effects, or at one or other of the | {llows, that a man does not relish a 

A plan has been pro for erecting an Asylum | old established booksellers, who might, by chance, | “™Ply because it is agreeable to hi 
when the funds will permit it ; but a reference a copy. Moreover, in spite of the inde- | ™#80 which stops all further inquiry 

to the advertisement will supply every informa- | fatigable research and labour which the author | 8¥8*> i 

tion connected with the subject; one we cor- bestowed on the compilation of his work, errors 

dially commend to the notice of the benevolent. | #Te occasionally discerned which our more general sour stands to sweet in the ratio of two to 


( alien Gucienl “+ | intercourse with the continent, and our more ex- | 24, the variety being equal to the uniformi ; 
31488 Mosatc.—An ingenious young artist, | Bukit scquaintance with the literature of Art — result is harmony !”” ty, the 


Mr. G. H. Stevens, of the Royal Gardens, Vaux- | 7°. brought to light. These cireumstances, to 
rool wees ~ pames Oe ~4 be os which may be added the increasing interest felt | PORTRAIT oF MADEMoISELLE Linp. Engraved 
g ’ ae f hi tary , by the community at large in Art-matters, rendered by W. Hout. Published by Luorp, Bro- 
alee eee eter eee, Se |S orcas eae ae nee | re 
! e e present volume has e opportunit e ikeness we i 
tals, intended to hold lamps or vases, for either | afforded him to enhance the value of his work by ey cantatrice. ti planted by Nar, Boa 
of which they are equally well adapted, being | the insertion of numerous excellent painters, par- | from the daguerreotype by Kilburn, in the posses- 
about six and a half feet high. The columns ticularly of the Dutch and Flemish schools, which | sion of Her Majesty ; but Mademoiselle Lind sat 
are made of Keene's cement, which becomes as | had escaped the observation of Bryan, or which, at | to the painter two or three times. Mr. Solomon's 
hard, and bears as fine a polish as marble ; the the time he wrote, were held in little consideration, | picture, which has been purchased we hear by the 
mosaic is introduced around the spiral shaft in | though now receiving their due share of public | Duke of Wellington, represents the lady in a sim- 
esteem. He has also brought down his list to the | ple evening dress ; her features are lighted up with 





various bands of different patterns, designed —— - 

, s : ! t present time, including almost every name of our | @ most sweet expression, and with that i i 
with much taste and ingenuity, and producing @ | own and the continental schools contemporary with | look which phen who have met her in svete if ‘ 
very elegant effect. The pedestal is also orna- | the present generation, and worthy of a niche in the | know to be natural to her. It i rTlentl : 
mented in a similar style, only that the patterns | temple of Art-worthies, We know of none better | graved by Mr. Holl, who has ane hastily an ht 
have a decided geometrical form, and differ, each | fitted:to the execution of such a task than Mr. | the painter’s feeling of his subject. Py 
from the others, on the respective sides. In the | Stanley, whose practical experience as an extensive Pdenanlar ng 
beautiful little church at Wilton, recently erected picture-dealer has made him thoroughly acquainted PHANTASIEN UND WAHRHEITEN. By Moritz 
by the + 8. Herbert, is a pair of columns yo a J = yong oe q all ranks Basen. Published in London, by WiLi1aMs 
somewhat like these, that were originally at | °f artists. He has also been assisted by others ane NORGATS. 

Strawberry Hill; and we believe y > Li equally conversant with the subject, so that the | These Fancies and Truths with another set which 
Moon possesses another pair made by the indi- | Yosh of his work may be implicitly relied on. | accompanies them, are the only works of this popu- 
vidual to whom Mr. Stevens served his appren- We wish, however, that he had extended his labours | lar artist that have fallen under our notice for some 
heat. “Thin tind of mneule fs walt ut , by the introduction of the names of the most dis- | time. They are copper-plate outlines with more 
ase i +] | ne itable f0r | tinguished sculptors (architects have their biogra- | detail than his Faust, Hamlet, and other similar 

~ aces, table-tops, &c. ; the columns we saw | pher in Mrs. Edward Crecy’s excellent translation | productions. They are also various in conception 
would stand well in a hall, or on the landing of | of “ Milizia’’); we should thus have had a dic- | and hence as may be gathered from the ti do 
a staircase. tionary complete in all its departments, and useful | not constitute a series, nor illustrate a narrative. 

THAMES Ayotrna Preservation Socrery.— | for every purpose which the connoisseur, the ama- | With hie extraordinary power in drawing, it has 
Artists and anglers are, as applied to many of | teur, or the writer on Art might require. been a matter of surprize, that Moretz Retzsch has 
our readers, terms of joint application; ne meets not coincided in the prevalent taste for religious 
further apology need therefore be made for ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By Art which is so general among the most celebrated 
introducing to their notice this Society, whose Horace Watrots. Published by H. G. | artists of the German schools. His most famous 
object it is—wind and weather, and skill, per- _ Boun, London, works have been hitherto dramatic ; his reputation 
mitting—to secure to the angler “a good day's | pone d with Dall edition of Walpole’s well-known | was made by his Faust which he has not since 
sport for a fair day’s labour.” To effect this, the be a a a b on Ww. ~~ wnelsTclnole reormey conte of thi ; artist, sufficl ti “distin 
Society employs during the year a number of od hi Puubliestion in 1761, bat did mot i ae pepe eng Syne 

evannn chews tae fehl ci tie — of | commenced his publication in 1761, but did not guishes the compositions before us, some of which 
I ‘ 1¢ fishing stations up the Thames, | complete it until ten years after: he began his | are purely religious, and of the most exalted tone. 
from Kew and Richmond to beyond Windsor, | “ Catalogue of Engravers” in 1763; this is also The other set of pla “¢ Der Kampf des Lichtes 
to prevent fish being taken by improper or included in the present edition, which forms three mit der Finsterniss,”—is, as its title im rts, anar- 
unlawful means, and to promote, as far as possible, | Volumes. Both these books were based upon ma- rative in five plates, describing the conflict between 
the increase of the finny tribes. We learn from page re by G. hb te the oo, Light - — be tog ject tg first open 
the report read at the ua) ‘ e original author wor up into several inte- | is the ‘‘ Fall of the Angels” in which Satan ist 
Soci oty 5 theo dens th ge wim, el the resting volumes, interspersing his notices with | principal re. He is struck by a flash of light- 
prospect of a pros eer season, as the cis “yd amusing anecdote, and criticising the productions | ning, which leaves on his brow a fiery cross. The 
Pll etocked with bale of oll Laake nsct weer ia | of Art with much acumen and judgment. Mr. | next is “ Christ the Messiah” after which 37M 

; | Dallaway enlarged considerably on these, especially | Reformation,” “‘ Strife between Light and Dark- 
therefore recommend those who take pleasure | by allotting a greater share to architecture and | ness,”’ and “‘ the Victory of Light over Darkness.” 
in a quiet day's pastime on the water to enroll | sculpture, and the present editor, Mr. Wornum, The Fancies and Truths, are “* Apollo denied and 
themselves as members of the Society, for which | has increased the interest and value of the book by despised,” “‘ The Mother,” “ The Human Heart,” 
a guinea yearly is the necessary subscription. The | his revisions and notes. Although it bears the title “The Kiss,” “ A Country Girl resting with her 
annual dinner takes place at the Star and Garter, | °f “Anecdotes of Painting,” it might, perhaps, burden,” and “The Sleep of are OO The 
Richmond, on Thursday, the 21st of June. with as much propriety, be called “‘ Anecdotes of plates are distinguished by the beautiful drawing 

Drawtxas ror Cortes.—Frequent inquiries | Portraits,” as the general bearing of the remarks | which gives sur value to all the works of this 

are made of us by correspondents, especially th _ pees, ate % sg pictures themselves | artist. babegor > however one Ce oe 
Gusin enehient 1 > an to their authors, and the prints which abound | earnestness of these compositions, that is the intr: 
" ) resident in the country, as to where good | therein are not the least welcome portion of it. | duction of grotesque and diabolical masks, but ia 
drawings may be hired for copies. We believe | Th i : om f irdistingui 

r D e publisher has done well in placing it once | allelsetheyare worthy of theirdistinguished author. 
there are three or four places wh this may ; : ini pS To 
be d b oo © here this may | more before the public, and in obtaining the as- 
- “eS the “Fine Art a Gal- sistance of so able a writer as Mr. Wornum to | Tue ANGLOSaxon. Parts I.andII. Published 
ery” of Messrs. Fuller, in Rathbone Place, con- | superintend its publication. by Lonoman & Co., London. 











tains we know a very large collection of drawings | __ _—_— An attempt at producing a central record of the 
by our best artists, in every department of Art, Form anp Sounp—Can THEIR Bgavty BE | actions and history of the Anglo-Saxons of the old 
suited to the student, from the earliest studies DEPENDENT ON THE 8AME PuysicaL Laws ? | world and the new, and to note their early history, 
to the mest fnished week. A Critical Inquiry, by T. Punpre. Published | and their present power and future om ape The 





bed wth . oar by A. & C. BLack, Edinburgh, field i i so much 
The Flo ~ ‘Fos Pas of thin Charity will This controversial volume is directed against the deat Gavenive, Shari the intention be carri 
tae place on the Slat end Sfud of June, os the eer yo who assert that the principles which guide | out in the style of this commencement, our chilly 
Hanover & Roo: Contributi sound are the rules which also govern form. The | dren’s children could hardly expect to see the end 
of Art Se = es ms. Contributions of works | beauty of ancient Sculpture and architecture he | of it. is may consummation ” at which 
: » Ke. wi thankfully received, in aid of | declares to have resulted not from fixed laws known | its projectors aim i 
: Be pee thus made; and if sold will entitle | and practised by them, “‘ but by the continued and | public are repared 
: ms a to = at the Society's next election. = o observation of those qualities which were | much good feeling shown in its pages, the result of 
¢ rity which provides a home, mainte- aan most generally to please ; ’ and he adds,‘ In | a true philanthropy, and many excellent trathe 
mance and education for the children of thos | th nner region of mans nature there ies o vin | lied, ory ee ore wre pm 
earnest ‘cteuath and een he — | deep workings of the human heart, ‘a mee on fa pom ty ‘as poles vanor higher in the 
the exertions of the committee will be rewarded, | a a visible forms. Reaffaelle was a mightier | of nations by the exertion of brother! i... 
on this am, by © tamtebas eitentenes af . ‘ than any Grecian sculptor. Theirs was | true chivalric honour. It appears to be the be 
dain he. only a $ e voluptuous beauty of the form ; his the far | of earnest men, whose plans do not yet seem to 
nobler beauty of intellectual and spiritual expres- | properly matured. 
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